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Robert Henri: “Dutch Girl in White.” At the Metropolitan Museum. See page 7. 
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PORTRAIT SPECIALISTS 
for 27 years 


40 Leading Portrait Painters 


We have arranged portrait sittings for 
presidents of large corporations, their 
officers and many officials in our Gov- 
ernment. 


May we call with photographs 
and complete information? 


GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES, Inc. 


15 Vanderbilt Avenue New York Cit 
James V. Forrestal, Esq., Raymond P. R. Neilson sag it y 
First Secretary of Defense Phone: MUrray Hill 6-4737 


Discriminating artists 

have found Weber Permalba to 

be a superior white that is unaffected by 
age, exposure to light, impure air, or gases. 


Try this finest of whites on 
your palette — along with your other tratitte 
favorite Weber colors. 


oil and 
= water color 





IN OIL * WATER « TEMPERA « PASTEL 


F. WEBER CO., Philadelphia 23, Pa. SINCE 1853 


St. Louis 1, Mo. © Baltimore 1, Md. 
Ask for Weber Products at your art supply dealer’s 
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CONTEMPORARY 
ARTISTS 


Through July 


MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th St., New York City 
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AND COMPANY, Inc. 
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ANTIQUAIRES 
TAPESTRIES 
FURNITURE 
PAINTINGS 

WORKS of ART 


c= 90" 


210 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 


ROSENBERG GALLERIES 


16 East 57th St. 


FRENCH and AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 


SUMMER GROUP 


FERARGIL 


New York City 


63 E. 57 Street 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 
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Vacationing New Yorkers Miss Munch 

Sir: It is to be deeply regretted that the 
Edvard Munch exhibition at the Museum 
of Modern Art has been arranged for July 
and August. ... 

Work by artists who have been honored 
by large showings at our museums can 
usually also be seen and studied in some 
private art gallery. Most of the paintings 
by Munch, however, stayed in Europe— 
mainly in Norway—and have never been 
seen here. 

It is unfortunate that the almost un- 
known work of one of'the important and 
influential figures in modern art should 
be shown out of season in the town which 
is the art center of the country. 


KarL SCHRAG 
New York, N, Y. 


Met’s Circuit Shows Gather No Dust 


Sir: I must take exception to your refer- 
ence in your article in the June 1 DIGEsT, 
where you state that the Metropolitan has 
just “completed plans to haul out and acti- 
vate its dust collecting reserves” for cir- 
culation through the medium of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts. True, some of the 
objects have been in storage and probably 
in spite of the Metropolitan’s excellent 
housekeeping, have gathered unwanted 
patina, but the material to be circulated 
has not all been confined to their dust- 
catching limbo. . . . In fact, I can think 
of no one show that is coming entirely 
from the Metropolitan’s nether regions. ... 


ELoIsE SPAETH 
American Federation of Arts 
Washington, D. C. 


Portland Prepares for Price Show 
Str: The Portland Museum would be 
grateful to know of the whereabouts of 
any of the works of the late Clayton S. 
Price, Portland, Oregon, painter. Any let- 
ters, clippings or other documents perti- 
nent to Mr. Price’s development as a 
painter would also be of value to the 

Museum’s study. 

THomAs C. CoLt, Jr. 
Portland Art Museum 
Portland, Ore. 


Now on exhibition 


s 
19th and 20th Century 


AMERICAN 
Paintings 
and 
Watercolors 


MILGH GALLERIES 


55 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Art Galleries For Sale 
Est. 1900 


A rare opportunity to purchase 
Denver’s leading fine arts busi- 
ness, dealing in paintings, original 
prints, old English silver, Sheffield 
plate, etc. Owner wishes to retire. 


Complete Details Upon Request 


CYRUS BOUTWELL 
1635 Broadway 
Denver 2 Colorado 


SUMMER EXHIBITION 
Sculpture and Paintings 


D. Andrews D. Ipear H. Robes 

R. Cronbach G. La Chaise W. Rosenbaeer 
A. Crimi J. Leder A. Salemme 
F. Elisew J. Lonzar M. Salemme 
M. Fischel C. Salerno 

V. Glinsky C. Schmitz 

C. Hafner A. Stoller 

W. Harnett B. Walsh 

E. Higgins H. McFee M. Zorach 

WN. Hoffman R. Puccinelli W. Zorach 


June 26 through September 
3 East 50 St.,N. Y. 


6. Lux 
B. Mankowski 
P. Manship 


WELLONS GALLERY Roy Gordon Kaader 
GALLERY HACKER 24 w. 58 


PART ONE JULY 3 TO 30 


WATERCOLOR & GRAPHIC FESTIVAL 


American and European Artists 


Art for the moderate budget 










DUVEEN 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


720 Fifth Avenue 





ISTORY comes to life in ancient St. Augustine, 
America’s most paintable city, where among scenes 
centuries old more than 700 members of the St. 
Augustine Art Association, largest in the South, are 
finding new opportunities for study and expression. 
Central sales-exhibits galleries, a bounty of prize 
awards, availability of sunny studios, all-year out- 
door painting weather, beaches, fisheries, forests 
and quiet old-world atmosphere punctuated with 
colorful pageantry make St. Augustine an American 
Riviera, yet it’s like European antiquity. . . a chal- 
lenge . . . and delight. . . to artists from everywhere. 
May we tell you more about the Artist’s 
St. Augustine? 


Chamber of Commerce, St. Augustine, Florida 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., Inc. 
































EXHIBITION 


THE WOMAN 


FRENCH PAINTING 






NATIONAL 
ACADEMY 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Life Drawing, Painting, Graphic Arts 





Instructors 
Painting: 


IVAN OLINSKY, N.A. 

ROBERT PHILIPP, N.A. 

OGDEN M. PLEISSNER, N.A. 
Graphic Arts: 

RALPH FABRI, N.A. 


First Semester Opens October, 1950 
Morning, Afternoon, Evening Classes 


For Information Write 





Vernon C. Porter, Director 


3 East 89 Street, New York 28, N. Y. 
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EYTON BOSWELL’S enemies were people who tried to muzzle 
art expression at either end of the gamut, conservative or modern. 
His magazine, THe Art Dicest, which he inherited from a 
militant father, Peyton, Sr., was the despair of any faction that 
tried to set itself up as something holy, dig in, and exclude other 
factions from operating. 

He had his personal likes and dislikes which he expressed 
freely and vigorously on this page. But he labeled them as such, 
and gave his readers to understand that he was not setting himself 
up as a dictator. 

He employed contributors in New York and the country over 
to write what they thought of an art exhibition, He selected them 
for their knowledge of art, their honesty and their competence to 
give clearly an intelligent opinion. What that opinion should be 
was a matter for the contributor’s conscience, not Boswell’s. 

Often he printed a review with which he disagreed and which 
he even disliked. Often his own views, when he personally covered 
a show, would have been vetoed vigorously by a good percentage 
at a staff meeting. But, as editor and owner of the Dicest, he 
believed somehow that he had the same privileges he accorded any 
one of his trusted contributors. 

He provided a safety valve against himself and his staff in a 
column open to his readers. When some 
belligerent reader would threaten to 
cancel a subscription, Boswell would 
stand fast, with a mournfully humorous 
regret that his magazine was losing a 
subscriber. 

All of this is elementary journalism 
at its best and most independent. Pey- 
ton’s father was a newspaperman and 
a good one before he got the idea of 
publishing an art “digest” on the pat- 
tern set by the then flourishing Literary 
Digest. The idea was to skim the cream 
of published opinion on art, reprinting 
excerpts that were significant and per- 
tinent and not the mere humdrum order 
of the day. 

Boswell, Sr., largely at the instiga- 
tion of Boswell, Jr., modified this idea 
as he went along, supplying more and 
more competent opinion by himself, his 
resident staff and special correspondents 
the country over, as he realized that 
enough intelligent opinion to satisfy 
the demands of the Dicest could not be 
gathered from local papers. 

The Dicest was well into this phase when Peyton, Sr., died. 
Peyton, Jr., who had become his father’s associate editor in 1929, 
the year the stock market caved in, took over in 1936. 

Here is a little personal note of which I am proud, if not a 
trifle vain. When my Apples and Madonnas, one of the pioneer 
books by an American dealing with modern art, was published in 
1927, Peyton, Sr., not only reviewed it enthusiastically but gave 
a copy to his son to read. Peyton, Jr., just out of Rutgers, had 
little use for art criticism and wanted to be a sports writer. That 
he might some time inherit the Dicest, then in its luxuriant flower- 
ing, made little impression on him. Peyton, Sr., wisely let him have 
his way. As a newspaper sports writer, both the Boswells told me 
afterward, Peyton, Jr., learned from Apples and Madonnas that 
art didn’t have to be any stuffier than baseball or football, and 
that modern art was more exciting than sports. 

Starting then in 1929, Boswell, Jr., learned well from his father 
both the editorial and business difficulties of running an art maga- 
zine in depression years. Though the Dicest hit its stride, art as a 
whole is not in its hey-day even yet. The strain on young Boswell 
took its toll. He is dead now, just past 45. 

During the years of his reign as editor, the normal difficulties 
that have beset art and artists through all known time were aug- 
mented by new twists growing out of the Federal aid projects. One 
of the projects, the WPA, put artists in the category of workers in 
other professions and trades, giving them money to live on, in 
return for what they could produce. 


PEYTON BOSWELL, JR. 


1904-1950 








It turned out that they could decorate a limited number of 
public buildings, and could paint a limited number of pictures to 
hang in public buildings. Despite honest efforts of multitudes of 
sincere friends of the artists to make what they were doing look 
important, the results of WPA painting and sculpture projects 
ere woeful, and the Government artists made a rather lamentable 
impression on the people who were paying the tax bills. 

Boswell, feeling for the WPA artists and with the utmost good 
will to be of help, nevertheless was too honest to say the results 
were brilliant, that the WPA era was a recurrence in America of 
Greek, Byzantine and Florentine eras in bygone Europe. When 
‘leaders among the painters got together in 1936 as the First Artists 
Congress to fight in America conditions that were ruining art as 
well as life in Hitler’s Germany, the Dicest was dubious of the 
workers’ trades direction of the plan, believing most artists to be 
too ruggedly individualistic to work successfully within the con- 
fines of a trade union. “Genius is not a walking delegate,” the 
magazine declared editorially. 

That was the Boswellian opinion of both father and son, 
worked out together, inaugurated early in the era of the projects by 
the elder Boswell and carried through to the conclusion by Peyton, Jr. 

“Peyton Boswell maintained in THe Art Dicest that there 
should be no Right, Left and Middle in 
aesthetic matters,” comments Oliver 
Larkin in 1949 in his Art and Life in 
America, “yet the articles and criticisms 
of the time seemed the counterpart of 
those divisions.” 

Art was art for Boswell, something 
eternal, subject to its own evolutions 
and revolutions, but not at the call of 
every Tom, Dick and Harry who had a 
political or a personal axe to grind. 

The last great battle of Boswell’s 
life was waged against Congressman 
Dondero of Michigan who attempted to 
put American art into a straitjacket. 
Dondero proclaimed, in effect, that mod- 
ernism was practically a synonym for 
Bolshevism in art. He urged a retreat 
from such “Bolshevistic” tendencies as 
cubism and surrealism. 

Battling against Stalin valiantly, as 
he seemed to think, the Michigan poli- 
tician curiously was trying to accom- 
plish what the much more efficient 
Stalin and the equally efficient Hitler 
had done. Stalin is partial to realism. 

Art in the Soviet Republics is the art that is dear to the heart 
of Dondero. Stalin, as Dondero would be inspired to do, has read 
Picasso out of the Communist party. As for Hitler, he intended to 
be a painter in youth, flunked his examination, took his revenge. 

Dondero picked up an enthusiastic following among conserva- 
tive artists in America who believed, or pretended to believe, the 
Michigan statesman. Boswell was in the front ranks in the great 
winning battle. We have no intolerable Federal restrictions on art. 

Boswell himself had fought critical battles against some of the 
doodlings that had been invented by tricksters incompetently or 
dishonestly practicing and codifying the “isms.” But for a poli- 
tician like Dondero to say what honest artists could paint aroused 
his ire. Donderoism seems to be a lost cause. 

I am writing this from Claremont, California, on a gloomy 
Friday following a long-distance call announcing the death of 
Peyton, and asking me, at his request a few weeks before he died, 


to write his obituary as I had his father’s—C. J. BULLIET. 


* * * 


HE STAFF OF THE Dicest, bereft, has been deeply moved by the 

many expressions of sympathy—and faith—which have come 
from its friends, all of whom were also Peyton Boswell’s. 

We promise that that faith will be justified. In spirit, the 
Dicest is, and will remain, Boswell’s. Now that Peyt is gone, we 
plan to continue—as we did during the long, long months of -his 
illness—to repott the news honestly and to fight for his principles. 

































































































































































































































































































KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 1846 




























Summer Show of Masterpieces of 
FRENCH PAINTINGS | LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
14 EAST 57th STREET . “NEW YORK 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


Established 1878 


Fine Old Masters 


15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


FRENCH MODERN PAINTINGS 


GEORGES de BRAUX, ine. 


i718 Leeust Street PHILADELPHIA 


FACT and FANTASY 1950 


June 19— July 28 


BERTHA SCHAEFER GALLERY 
32 EAST 57TH STREET - NEW YORK 22 


SALPETER GALLERY 36 W. 56 St., N.Y.C. 


SUMMER Crowley - Farruggio - Heidenreich - Hendrick 


Kaplan - Lehman - Livingston - McKinnie 


SHOW Quanchi - Redein - Sievan - Symon -« Teichman 


DEMUTH 


pre OILS & WATERCOLORS: 1912-1933 











SEASON'S 


RETROSPECTIVE 


GROUP EXHIBITION 


MIDTOWN 


TWO PRIMITIVES 


Albert W. DAVIES 
Alfred SANDLER 







































To July 17 
GALLERIES — A. D. Gruskin, Dir. 
Mod real e 6 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57th & 58th Sts.) N. Y. 
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A Modern Viewpoint 
By Ralph M. Pearson 


Prize-winning Furniture at the Modern 


The Museum of Modern Art is now 
showing the results of the International 
Competition for better modern furni- 
ture design sponsored by itself and Mu- 
seum Design Project, Inc., a non-profit 
organization of “an enterprising group 
of American retailers and manufactur- 
ers.” The prize-winning designs are on 
display and an impressive catalogue 
describes the enterprise in detail. 


“The Museum of Modern Art,” says 
that catalogue, “is eager to make clear 
the urgency of the need for furniture 
that gives better values not only price- 
wise but also in the efficiency of its 
planning and in its fine appearance. It 
may be hoped that this exhibition rep- 
resents only the first stage on the road, 
an early moment in a chain reaction 
which will lead to the simpler construc- 
tions, the greater comforts and the more 
varied expressions of good living which 
seem predicated by the work presented 
here.” 

The development of the project has 
covered about two and a half years. 
Almost 3,000 designs were submitted 
from 31 countries; the U.S. had 250 
entrants. The prize-winning designs are 
in production and on sale in a number 
of co-operating department stores. 

A contest of this type obviously in- 
volves two components—the functional 
and the esthetic. Industry alone is cap- 
able of developing the functional, as it 
has amply proved by its copious manu- 
facture. But, in furniture, with the 
heavy load of tradition to be overcome, 
it undoubtedly needed the stimulus of 
such museum leadership to be prodded 
into concerted action in a campaign for 
improvement of design. The Project, 
therefore, can be given unreserved 
credit for providing such a stimulus 
and such leadership. 

A museum’s interest in such an un- 
dertaking is presumably focused on its 
own special field—the esthetic. Has the 
Modern fulfilled expectations and met 
its own responsibility by a major con- 
cern for the esthetics of design in fur- 
niture in this very worthy program? 

The first logical question to ask the 
Museum is about the role of the artist 
in the Project. Was the profession 
which provides the greatest masters of 
modern design given representation in 
planning and on the jury? Since fur- 
niture is primarily design of form, was 
the modern sculptor asked to lend a 
hand? When these questions were put 
to Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., the direc- 
tor of the competition, his answer was: 
“No. No artists were included in any 
capacity.” Except—and this came as an 
afterthought—Mies Van Der Rohe. “He 
can be considered an artist.” - 

The winning designs, in different de- 


grees, clearly testify to the unbalance 


insured by this missing link, Spindly 
steel legs do not visually “go” with 
massive plastic or textured-fabric seats. 
The art of form design is absent. 

The Modern Museum, if I am right 
in this finding, has again announced its 
lack of confidence in, and support of, 
the modern artists whose contribution 
to society it is supposed to represent. 


The Art Digest 
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Hearn Fund, 1927 


EakINns: Signora Gomez d’Arza, ca. 1901. 


Tue Art Dicest 


The News Magazine of Art 





SARGENT: Madame X, 1881 
Hearn Fund, 1916 
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HarTLeY: Portrait of a German 
Officer, 1914.Steiglitz Collection, 1949 


The Metropolitan’s American Policy—A Long View, No Blind Flying 


By Doris Brian 

THIs IS IT. Ever since the mighty Met 
declared its honorable intentions toward 
contemporary American art six months 
ago, we’ve been waiting for “20th Cen- 
tury Painters—U.S.A.”, a review of the 
best in its American collections from 
Sargent to Stamos. 

For sheer showmanship, it is a bang- 
up performance, presented with so much 
zest and imagination that the indiffer- 
ent items almost look well and the 
good ones look wonderful. It is so lively, 
so well geared to give the layman a 
good time, that it may do the profes- 
sional the greatest of services: it may 
send casual gallery visitors to the art 
dealers to buy. 

The professional’s more immediate 
concern has been what the show would 
state about how much of what kind of 
art the Metropolitan has been acquir- 
ing. Great gaps were recently filled in 
by some 50 new purchases, and a fine 
fresh flavor is added to the show by 
the inclusion of 35 items by Marin, 
Hartley, Dove, Demuth and O’Keeffe 
from the Stieglitz bequest. 

On the whole, that part of the col- 
lection presented shows the museum 
standing spiritually as well as geo- 
graphically between the National Acad- 
emy and the Whitney-Modern axis— 
and glancing a little in both directions. 
An excellent Baziotes is balanced by 
a weak Grant Wood, a very good Kroll 
by a fairly poor Knaths. 

Living American art, lacking the se- 
curity of Federal sponsorship, has been 
looking for warm foster parentage from 
our largest museum and asking ques- 
tions about its past performance and 
future plans. Since we would like to 
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try to answer some of these first, the 
review of exhibition itself will be found 
on page 8. 


The Met’s U. S. Purchases 


The museum has spent money on the 
lusty youngster (it could do nothing 
else with its Hearn Funds), but it has 
usually withheld loving kindness. It 
never made a fuss about its acquisi- 
tions by special publicized exhibitions 
and it staged few American shows. 

The Met, which Director Taylor has 
called a “visual library for the course 
of history as a whole” had—and still 
has—other fish to fry. Contemporary 


American art is only one concern of the . 


Department of American Art, itself one 
of 15 curatorial departments covering 
everything from armor to zithers. 


However, last January, some time 
after negotiations for a merger with 
the Whitney fell through, the Metro- 
politan published a four-point program 
for the sponsorship of our own art, to 
be carried out by Associate Curator 
Robert Beverly Hale. Points I to II 
covered the pre-natally provocative na- 
tional juried salons, the first of which 
is due in December. Point IV dealt with 
the American purchase policy and an- 
nounced the present exhibition designed 
to “remove certain misconceptions in 
the critical and public mind which for 
one reason or another have arisen in 
recent years and [to] serve to guide 

. in strengthening the collections.” 

Since there now is a definite policy, 
this seems to be the time to forget the 
bygones and understand the forecast. 
To remove a few misconceptions lurk- 


Mr. Hale furnished some statistics. If 
they make dull reading, their implica- 
tions do not. The Metropolitan has, 
over the past four decades, been Ameri- 
can art’s most consistent patron, and 
it still probably invests a little more 
of its own money in American painting 
than any other museum, general or 
specialized. And the sum isn’t high. 

What American art has the Met ac- 
quired since the turn of the century? 
Since January, 1908, it has spent $1,273,- 
072.42 for U.S. art, and has received as 
gifts “objects of an undetermined value 
well in excess of five times that 
amount.” 

Outlays included $38,588.50 for sculp- 
ture; $575,599.28 for furniture, wood- 
work, ceramics, textiles; $658,924.64 for 
paintings, of which less than $200,000 
bought “antique paintings.” 

What the museum plans to spend for 
20th-century Americans per year and 
how this stacks up against purchases by 
other institutions. The only forecast 
available for the Met is “upwards of 
$10,000 for paintings alone.” Prints and 
drawings add to the total, and the mu- 
seum is shopping seriously for funds for 
sculpture. The $10,000 for paintings Mr. 
Taylor considers “ample for annual 
justice.” 

Now, when we consider that the small 
art gallery of the University of Ne- 
braska spends almost three-quarters 
that sum, $10,000 (which would hardly 
buy a tree in a Van Gogh landscape) 
seems less than handsome. But sur- 
prisingly enough, the quantity if not 
always the quality of the purchases 
compares well with recent records of 
highly specialized museums. 


ing in this critical mind, Mr. Taylor and During the past few years, purchases 
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of contemporary American art have 
cost the Whitney and the Modern only 
a little more than a $10,000 annual 
average, and this total includes sculp- 
ture and graphics. The gimmick is that 
the Whitney has added about 50% to 
its purchase budget by the sale of its 
19th-century collection, while the Mod- 
ern receives substantial gifts of just 
about the same kind of American art 
that it buys. 


What funds buy American art at the 
Met and what strings are there? Chief 
sources of the annual $10,000-plus is 
income from the two funds established 
by the late George A. Hearn in 1906 
and 1911. To date, they have supplied 
some $450,000 which has bought roughly 
400 items. 


Subject of infinite misunderstanding 
and several legal interpretations, the 
terms of each Hearn gift specify that 
income “be expended for paintings by 
persons now living who are, or may be, 
at the time of purchase, citizens of the 
United States of America, or by those 
hereafter born, who may at the time of 
purchase become citizens thereof.” 

In other words, Hearn money can 
buy living and future art. But it need 
not. Work by 19th-century Americans 
who happened to live until the funds 
were established is also eligible. How- 
ever, though Hearn money went this 
year for such relative old masters as 
Prendergast and Henri, the Met intends 
to use most of it for the living. 

In addition to the Hearn Funds, cer- 
tain other moneys have been used, and 
may be used in the future for the work 
of non-citizens, for exceptionally ex- 
pensive paintings such as Sargent’s 
Wyndham Sisters (a cause célébre when 
it came for a juicy sum in 1927), and 
for graphic art and sculpture. 

As for the kinds of gifts and bequests 
which so substantially enrich the mu- 
seum’s other departments, they have 
been relatively unimportant here. The 
most spectacular recent one was part 
of the Stieglitz collection. In the pre- 
sent show, only 35 of some 250 items 
listed in the catalogue account for other 
gifts and bequests. The vast majority 
of them—“ancestors” like Bellows, Blake- 
lock, Sargent and Twachtman—were 
presented at least 20 years ago. 

What kind of painting has the mu- 


BeELLows: Up the Hudson, 1908. Reisinger Gift, 1911 





Brook: Ann, 1935. Hearn Fund, 1936 


seum bought recently to fill the gaps? 
Since most of the new purchases are 
on view, this question of course is an- 
swered by the exhibition itself. The 
not-quite-complete catalogue lists 50 
purchases for 1949 and 1950, including 
work by the following artists not pre- 
viously present in the painting collec- 
tion: Ivan Albright, Corbino, Gaertner, 
Guston, Knaths, Kuhn, Kuniyoshi, Les- 
ter, Nordfeldt, Osver, Prendergast, 
Price, Rattner, Priscilla Roberts, Shahn, 
Sheeler, Siporin, Spruce, Stamos, 
Stuempfig, Tchelitchew, Tobey, Wat- 
kins, Grant Wood, Andrew Wyeth, 
Frank W. Benson, Gordon Grant, Graves, 

New work by artists previously (but 
for the most part poorly) accounted 
for includes Baziotes, Brackman, Cad- 
mus, Callahan, Curry, DeMartini, Ever- 
good, Guglielmi, Henri, Kroll, MaclIver, 
McFee, Mechau, Menkes, Nichols, Sterne, 
Waugh, Zerbe and Charles Dana Gibson. 

A look at the list makes it clear that 
some new purchases smack of trustee- 
itis. And the number of second exam- 
ples considered necessary bespeaks, at 
best, past indifference to the quality of 
American purchases. In addition, even 
within the limits the Metropolitan has 
set, not too strictly, for itself, a number 
of leading artists are missing. 
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But why not give the museum a few 
years before looking too closely at the 
score? Just because it at last does rep- 
resent a real policy, let’s count the new 
activity in American art a step on the 
right road. 

Does the Metropolitan consider that 
its collections now represent the major 
U.S. trends? Mr. Hale answered this 
one by pointing to the fuct that the 
collection is a growing, not a finished 
thing. Chief gap, in his estimation, is a 
lack of primitives. 

How does the Met regard the van- 
guard? States Director Taylor in the 
Museum’s June Bulletin, a report on 
the growth of the collections as a 
whole: “The efforts of the Museum will 
be bent upon giving the best-rounded 
and most catholic representation of con- 
temporary American art. While con- 
troversies over ideologies may continue 
to rage, only future generations will 
determine the ultimate value of this 
collection.” In the same report, the 
same tone appears in an entirely dif- 
ferent connection: “We are not, and 
never hope to be, a shrine for fashion- 
able aesthetes and current purists.” 

And that seems to be that. 

The Met’s collection implies a lot 
about one man’s reaction to another 
man’s meat. For example, U.S. art, at 
the moment, is represented at the 
Venice biennial (Dicest, June 1) only 
by a Marin retrospective and by a se- 
lected sampling of the work of six 
younger artists: (Pollock, DeKooning, 
Gorkey, Gatch, Hyman Bloom and Rico 
Lebrun), picked by well-known author- 
ities to represent vital current trends 
here. With the exception of an old Le- 
brun, work by none of the six is in 
America’s largest museum. Who is 
right? It will take decades to tell, and 
it is the cautious view that interests 
the Met. 


The U. S. Show Sings for 
Art’s Security 


“Don’t the artists,” Mr. Taylor asked, 
“want the Metropolitan to represent 
sociological and intellectual security 
for the American artist rather than ex- 
periment?” Perhaps luckily, American 
artists seldom speak with a single voice. 
But if the museum really is aiming for 
the security of American art as a 


PETER BLUME: South of Scranton, 1931. Hearn Fund, 1942 
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RypER: Moonlight—Marine, ca. 1890 
Lee Fund, 1943 


whole, it couldn’t have made a better 
start than by the present layman-angled 
show and Mr. Hale’s handsome, easy- 
to-read handbook which accompanies it. 

About 300 paintings and drawings 
(plus a large side show of prints) lead 
the casual visitor gently, with few jolts. 
Here at last the man who wanders in 
off Fifth Avenue to look at a mummy, 
a Gothic madonna or a Murillo, can 
see the great museum giving its stamp 
to contemporary art, the only kind he 
can afford to buy. And the variety is 
great enough to appeal to many tastes. 
After all, if American Art is to prosper, 
museums at best can only lead the way. 
Real economic security must come from 
public patronage. 

An inspired bit of impresarioship 
was a trick designed to carry the visitor 
along and infect him with enough pat- 
riotism to make him regard his native 
art with brand-new pride: the use of 
quotations from Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass which head each gallery and pull 
the whole display together. 

Theme song of the show is “I Hear 
America Singing.” The songs in the first 
gallery are sung, each to his own last- 
ing tune, by Homer, Ryder and Eakins. 
As penetrating portraiture, Eakins Sig- 
nora Gomez d’Arza can stand up to al- 
most any thing in the Metropolitan’s 
old master collections. As poetic inner 
vision, Ryder’s 60-year-old Moonlight 
Marine is a sire whose genes are much 
in evidence in our own generation. 

The age of elegant portraiture is 
tidily tabbed: “One generation playing 
its part and passing on.” Only the Eak- 
ins Thinker, superficially so like some 
other canvases here, refuses to stay 
within its period and continues to think 
for us today. The Sargents, still major 
hits 20 years ago, make the Whistlers 
look sick; the Whistlers dwarf still 
other artists’ work. 

“The pictures alive, every part in its 
best light, the music falling in where 
it is wanted.” This introduces the Amer- 
ican Impressionists who broke up col- 
ors less than their French cousins but 
nonetheless achieved a considerable de- 
gree of incandescence. Here are two 
excellent Cassatts, a striking trick by 
Weir, and artists such as Hawthorne 
and Lawson. 
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“What is this you bring my America?” 
Even today there is nothing dated about 
the first original U. S. art movement, 
the journalistic school of The Eight and 
their followers. Luks, Sloan, Bellows, 
Henri and Shinn are well accounted 
for. And in the midst of their outgoing- 
ness are the individualistic dreams of 
Davies and Prendergast. 

“And I send these words to Paris with 
my love.” At this point, the spectator’s 
patriotism reaches its high pitch. On 
the one hand are artists who worked in 
Paris but built styles of their own upon 
the French influence: Pascin, Weber, 
Karfiol. Even more important are our 
own answers to the French, the influ- 
encial individualists Hartley and Kuhn 
who were fed not so much by specific 
influences as by the kind of American 
vitality which nourished Whitman. 

“I inhale great draughts of space. 
The East and the West are mine, and 
the North and the South are mine.” 
The regionalism of the ’30’s is almost 
too well represented. As an influence 
it is dying out even in its native Mid- 
west; as part of the record, it belongs 
here. But it is hard to see the neces- 
sity for two Bentons, and to understand 
why the museum just bought second ex- 


BaZIoTES: Dragon, 1950 
Hearn Fund, 1950 





STUEMPFIG: Thunderstorm II, 1948 
Hearn Fund, 1949 


amples by Curry, Mechau and Waugh. 
In this section, too, are Wood, Hurd, 
Cadmus, Miller and Hopper. 

“Always the free range and diversity; 
always the continent of democracy.” 
This canny catchall doesn’t quite carry 
its gallery: work of the ’30’s, much of 
which is stale as the Dewing, the Brush 
and the Abbey of the turn of the cen- 
tury. On the credit side are paintings 
by Brook, Dodd and Bouché. 

“Who are you that wanted only to be 
told what you knew before?” What 
better line could introduce the Amer- 
ican brand of surrealism (surrealism 
which often had a sociological angle) to 
Americans, and pique them into really 
looking? Center of attraction in this 
gallery is Peter Blume’s great South 
of Scranton. Here too are a brilliant 
Guglielmi, a moody Berman, a Grosz, 
and a De Diego. Expressionism is ac- 
counted for loudly by Levine, quietly 
by Watkins; non-figurative abstraction 
is shown by Howard and Pereira. 

Still-life, quiet interiors, mysterious 
landscapes and fevered dreams by Web- 
er, Schwartz, Bohrod, Austin and Tchel- 
itchew are grouped under Whitman’s 
“And contemplators of tufts, blossoms, 
shells on the shore.” 

The real challenge comes with: “A 
work remains, the work of surpassing 
all they have done.” For sympathetic 
selection of the artists included, the 
paintings in this smail gallery of Amer- 
ican realists and romantics beat any in 
the show. Stuempfig, Gaertner, Kroll, 
McFee and Andrew Wyeth appear at 
their very best, a fact which carries 
more weight than any verbal statements 
about where the Met’s present faith 
stands. These painters, who have never 
broken with the old American tradition 
yet seem to keep it up to date, are the 
ones to whom the museum seems to en- 
trust the future. 

But to be safe, 16 pictures, all of 
them new purchases, hang together 
with Whitman’s admonition: “We can- 
not tarry here, we much march, my 
darlings.” 

The vast majority are at least ad- 
vanced enough in concept, content and 
technique to feel more at home at the 
Whitney than at the Academy. Most 

[Continued on page 22] 
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SHARPLES: Benjamin H. Latrobe 
National Gallery 


Washington Sesqui 


THE SESQUICENTENNIAL Celebration of 
the establishment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington, D. C., will oc- 
cupy the attention of the Capital city’s 
galleries during the coming months. 

With a special Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission grant of $100,000, the Corcoran 
Gallery has arranged a huge show of 
American historical art which opens 
on July 8. Titled “The American Pro- 
cessional,” the show—the most compre- 
hensive of its kind ever staged in a 
museum—via some 350 paintings, prints 
and drawings (valued at over $3,000,- 
000) tells the story of U. S. cultural, 
political and geographical development. 
The 12-room display, to which both pub- 
lic and private collectors here and 
abroad have lent, will be covered at 
length in the August 1 Dicgsrt. 

The National Gallery’s part in the 
150th anniversary celebration is being 
played by an exhibition of portraits 
called “Makers of History in Washing- 
ton, 1800-1950.” The show, also as- 
sembled with Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission funds, includes likeness of many 
people—from Washington himself to 
Truman—who figured prominently in 
the capital’s or the country’s history. 

Stated Gallery Director Finley: “The 
exhibition gives, in microcosm, a pre- 
view of what a National Portrait Gal- 
lery should be if present plans are 
carried out.” 


Kansas City Centennial 


The days when St. Louis was the end 
of the line for the railroad and for 
the law are vividly recreated in the 
Nelson Gallery’s Kansas City Centen- 
nial Exhibition, “Early Painting in Mis- 
souri.” A generous selection of paint- 
ings by George Caleb Bingham, many 
on loan from museums and collectors, 
show varied aspects of another era: the 
fur traders who sold their wares down 
the Missouri, the families in this border 
state split by the Civil War; Daniel 
Boone and other star and supporting 
players in Missouri’s colorful history. 

Augmenting the Bingham pictures 
are works by Alfred Jacob Miller docu- 
menting Indian life in the state 100 
years ago. Also shown are a series of 
hand colored lithographs by George 
Catlin, paintings by Thomas P. Otter. 
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ABOUT AN ANCHOR’S THROW from the 
White House, a new museum, The Trux- 
tun-Decatur Naval Museum (named for 
Stephen Decatur and Thomas Truxtun, 
two famous U. S. Navy Commodores) 
recently opened its doors. Devoted to 
American nautical history, the museum 
was launched with a show commemorat- 
ing its namesakes and their Navy. 

The new institution occupies the old 
carriage house of ‘the historic Decatur 
House built by Benjamin Latrobe in 
1819 for Decatur and his wife. Its col- 
lections are owned by the Naval His- 
torical Foundation, a private, non-profit 
organization which, since 1926, has been 
collecting and preserving Naviana— 
paintings, relics, and manuscripts per- 
taining to official U. S. seafaring. 

To house and show its fascinating 


Truxtun-Decatur Naval Museum Launched 






ship. Now, in this show, their story is 
recounted in terms of about 100 items 
taken from the Foundation’s cargo of 
historic material. There are a number of 
oils including a blood-and-guts account 
of a deck skirmish during Decatur’s 
Attack on Tripoli, painted by Dennis 
Malone Carter and first exhibited in 
1858. at the National Academy. There 
are watercolors and prints. There are 
quantities of so-called objects—manu- 
scripts and maps, dirks and cutlasses, 
uniforms and ship models. 

All the material is arranged chrono- 
logically and follows the careers of the 
two officers through the Revolution 
(1775-1783), the undeclared Naval War 
with France (1798-1801), the War with 
Tripoli (1801-1805), the War of 1812 


(1812-1815), and the War with Algiers 





THOMAS BircH (ATTR.): The U.S. Frigate “Constitution.” Truxtun-Decatur Museum 


if unifaceted collections, the Founda- 
tion took a 50-year lease (at the offi- 
cial dollar-a-year rent) on the Deca- 
tur House, and did over the place to 
give it a bright ship-shape look and 
an air-conditioned feel. Present owner 
of the house is the wife of the late 
Truxtun Beale, Truxtun’s descendent. 
Exhibitions held in the museum 
(present plans call for about four a 
year) will occupy the entire building. 
There will be no permanent show. 
Each of the special shows will treat a 
particular subject, either a Navy theme 
or a theme related to Naval history. 
Though not an official Navy Mu- 
seum, Truxtun-Decatur is under the 
aegis of an impressive list of three- 
and four-stripers. Fleet Admiral Wil- 
liam D. Leahy is president of the Foun- 
dation. Lt. Commanders Edward M. 
Davis, III, and Robert M. Lunny are 
the Museum’s director and associate 
director. Admiral Arthur S. Carpender 
chairs the Museum Committee. 
Familiar to old salts if not to land- 
lubbers, the heroes of the first exhibi- 
tion made important contributions to 
Navy tradition during our nation’s 
youth. Truxtun provided organization, 
training and scientific tactics; Decatur 
offered dashing and inspiring leader- 


(1815). An illustrated catalogue sketches 
the history of the period and gives 
complete documentation of the exhibits. 


Britannica Art to Go to Schools 


Forty PICTURES from the widely view- 
ed Encyclopedia Britannica Collection 
of Contemporary American Paintings 
have been acquired by an art-minded 
subsidiary of the publishing firm, En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Films, for exhi- 
bition and eventual presentation to 
American schools. 

Arranged by Senator William Ben- 
ton, owner of the collection, after the 
parent group completed its five-year 
museum tour of 36 American cities, the 
program will send the works on a new 
tour. Beginning this year, the paintings 
will be shown for about six months 
each in co-operating schools of the na- 
tion. At the end of each year, institu- 
tions which have shown outstanding 
leadership in development of audio-vis- 
ual education will each be given one 
of the pictures. 

Important among the works students 
will have a second chance to see are 
pictures by Biddle, Bohrod, Bosa, Bouché, 
Hirsch, Kroll, Sterne and Grant Wood, 
as well as that perennial public fav- 
orite—Waugh’s March-North Atlantic. 
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Los Angeles Show Stars Hollywood Collectors 


By Arthur Millier 

Los ANGELES: With an _ exhibition 
quite reasonably titled ‘Masterpieces 
from Los Angeles Collections” the 
Municipal Art Commission of Los An- 
geles last month launched a hopeful 
new program under Kenneth Ross’ di- 
rectorship. In the 24 years since the 
present City Hall opened and the com- 
mission’s third-floor quarters became an 
art gallery, no important exhibition 
was presented there until this one, 
which is scheduled to remain on view 
to July 15. 

The 27 paintings lent from 21 col- 
lections were made during five cen- 
turies, though works of the modern 
movement predominate. 

Hollywood's ,interest in art is strik- 
ingly highlighted. Of the 21 collectors 
represented, 12 are actors, producers or 
directors in the film colony, six work 
in other fields, and three are art deal- 
ers. Hollywood supplied most of the 
top works. 

On walls that are more accustomed 
to near-amateur paintings of zinnias 
and smoke trees, now hang a great por- 
trait of Mme. Cézanne painted by her 
famous husband and lent by the George 
Gard (Buddy) De Sylvas; a magnificent 
Courbet landscape lent by the Thomas 
(Death of a Salesman) Mitchells; the 
Sam Jaffes’ large, very handsome 
Braque Game of Patience; the Walter 
C. Arensbergs’ Picabia Dance at the 
Spring of Armory Show renown; and 
Fanny Brice’s exceptionally fine Modig- 
liani, The Little Servant. 

From the Edward G. Robinsons came 
Soutine’s sensitive, colorful picture of 
a little girl dressed for her First Com- 
munion and a small, glowing Odalisque 
by Delacroix. 

The Dalzell Hatfields collection sup- 
plied a light-drenched Monet canvas of 
Venice and, with Thomas Birch’s Land- 
scape with Indian, opened the American 
section. Mr. and Mrs. King Vidor lent 
Grant Wood’s Arbor Day. A William M. 
Chase portrait lent by the Alexander 
Cowies and George Bellows’ Upper 
Broadway from the De Sylvas com- 
pleted the U. S. group. 


BrAQUE: Game of Patience 
Jaffe Collection 


The earliest picture is an anonymous 
Italian Madonna and Child from the 
Arensberg collection. The Rev. Charles 
A. Shreve lent the Magnasco landscape 
which he picked up in a secondhand 
store for $1.25 and a fine, if dark, 
Crucifixion with St. Francis by the 
same Genoese artist. 

Another Crucifixion, by the Dutch 
painter Cornelis Engebrechtsz, was lent 
by the James Vigevenos. Remarkable 
for its wealth of affectionately ren- 
dered detail is the anonymously-lent 
Water and Earth by Jan “Velvet” Brue- 
gel. The show’s tiniest piece is Goya’s 
miniature Man Searching His Clothes 
for Fleas, which was lent to the ex- 
hibition by Vincent Price. 

Still other works in the show are the 
Charles Laughtons’ large, fine Raoul 
Dufy, The Marne at Nogent; a Whistler 
Nocturne (that looks like a_ sunset) 
from the Thomas Mitchells; Rouault’s 
Three Judges owned by Anatol Litvak; 
a choice, small Degas nude from the 
Henry Ginsbergs; a beautiful Feininger 
oil, The Broken Glass, lent by Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Gross; a small Utrillo from 
the Tom Mays and an early De Chirico 
on loan from Miss Gladys Lewis Bush’s 
collection. 

Ross, whose permanent appointment 
should be confirmed or denied by the 
time this sees print, plans to use the 
gallery in City Hall primarily to show 
the best work in all the arts and crafts, 
(including architecture and photog- 
raphy) produced in Los Angeles. Small- 
er exhibitions, lectures and demonstra- 
tions in the city’s widely separated com- 
munities as well as a monthly art bul- 
letin are also on Ross’s ambitious pro- 
gram for the gallery. 

Since City Hall had never had a show 
of masterpiece caliber, Ross prepared 
the present one to suggest the wealth 
of art treasures pri¥ately owned here. 
Few of the pictures, now offering a 
rich summertime treat, have even been 
publicly shown here before. 

Public interest is indicated by the 
200 people a day now visiting the gal- 
lery which in the past did well to draw 
ten spectators. 


CEZANNE: Madame Cézanne 
De Sylva Collection 





MaGnasco: Crucifixion 
Shreve Collection 





Munch Show Now at the Modern 


The big Edvard Munch retrospec- 
tive exhibition is now down from 
Boston where it had its April pre- 
miere at the Institute of Contempo- 
rary Arts. It was reviewed in detail 
in the May 1 Dicest. The exhibition 
is not only the largest U.S. showing 
of the work of the important Nor- 
wegian expressionist, but it offers 
Americans their first opportunity to 
grasp the scope of his work as a 
whole. It will remain at the Museum 
of Modern Art through August 13. 





DELACROIX: Odalisque 
Robinson Collection 
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BURGUNDIAN ANGEL, c. 1480 
Acquired by Wadsworth Atheneum 


St. Louis of Toulouse, French, 14th Cent. 
Acquired by City Art Museum, St. Louis 





PROCESSIONAL Cross, French-Spanish, c. 1300 





Acquired by Wadsworth Atheneum 


Brummer Art at Home in U. S. Museums 


THE VAST AND GREAT Brummer collec- 
tion of medieval art and antiquities is 
at long last doing its real work in mu- 
seums throughout America. How well, 
is exemplified by the two brand-new 
galleries which Hartford’s Wadsworth 
Atheneum recently opened to house its 
share of the treasure. 


Scores of American curators bought 
something—a chasse, a cross, a sculp- 
tured capital—when 2400 items from 
Joseph Brummer’s estate were- auc- 
tioned last year at one of Parke-Ber- 
net’s most spectacular sales, While the 
Metropolitan bid ‘in heavily for its al- 
ready rich medieval collections, smaller 
galleries like the Des Moines Art Center 
acquired smaller groups of distinguished 
objects. The City Art Museum of St. 
Louis was another institution which 
took this opportunity to enrich itself, 
and some 30 of its Brummer pieces were 
the subject of a recent proud display. 


But perhaps nowhere has the Brum- 
mer richesse added more to a commun- 
ity’s cultural wealth than at Hartford, 
hitherto poor in religious art. For the 
project, it invested all funds available, 
including a special grant of $10,000 
from the Hartford Foundation for Pub- 
lic Giving. 

Aside from their intrinsic beauty and 
their religious significance, these ob- 
jects have a lesson to teach us today. 
As Esther Seaver writes in an intro- 
duction to Hartford’s catalogue: “The 
medieval patron, whether an abbot or 
bishop presiding over great building 
and artistic projects for public worship, 
or a layman commissioning an altar- 
piece for his parish church or an ivory 
triptych for his lady’s prayers, appre- 
ciated and demanded fine materials, 
good craftsmanship, and an interpreta- 
tion of function and subject appropriate 
to the assignment.” 

The architectural sculpture, the ex- 
quisite enamels, the numerous votive 
carvings in wood, stone and ivory now 


shown at Hartford are typical of other 
Brummer acquisitions throughout the 
country. Though most of them were 
fashioned originally for liturgical uses, 
Hartford has treated them as works of 
art rather than as accouterments of 
worship. To show how they looked in 
their original settings a wooden Ma- 
donna has been placed on an altar be- 
low two stone plaques of angels. 


But, for the most part, the dazzling 
ornaments—a Rhenish 13th-century 
crown crested with trefoils, a French 
15th-century silver pendant which falls 
away into a crystal tear drop—are 
placed in cases, the better to be seen 
because of special lighting effects. 


O’Keefe Award Winners 


Eighteen young Canadian artists will 
share the $5,250 offered by the O’Keefe 
Brewing Company, the first large Ca- 
nadian business firm to offer material 
assistance to budding young artists of 
the Dominion. 

Work by the winners is currently 
on view (and for sale entirely for the 
benefit of the artist) at the Art Gallery 
of Toronto. 

Top winner ($1,000) was Kenneth 
Lochhead of Ottowa, one-time Penn- 
sylvania Academy student, whose Fish- 
ermen is “impressive with strong de- 
sign in the flavor of the early American 
school.” 

Second award ($750) went to Joseph 
Purcell of Halifax for a colorful, aca- 
demic School Days. He studied in Can- 
ada, has executed several sound com- 
missions in his 22 years and will use 
the award for painting treks through- 
out his country. 

The third winner, Ghitta Gaiserman 
of Montreal, is a Parsons graduate and 
former student at the Art Students 
League who will use the prize money 
for study of mural techniques. Her $500 
winner, City Scape is strong in design. 

Fifteen other artists won $200 each. 
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Women Artists Annual—lIs Sex Necessary? 


By Belle Krasne 


THE Last of the season’s mammoth 
shows—the 58th Annual Exhibition of 
the National Association of Women 
Artists—turned out to be a _ happier- 
than-heretofore event. It looked lively, 
for if the modern touch was.once ab- 
horred or tolerated by the NAWA, ac- 
cording to the latest concerted report, 
the new look is considered de rigeur. 
If, for oil painting, the show’s cry was 
abstraction at any cost, the watercolors 
and (surprisingly) the sculpture made 
up for the compromised standards of 
the oils. In general, more and better 
abstractions and semi-abstractions were 
shown, more got prizes. 

Crammed into the labyrinthine gal- 
leries of the National Academy of De- 
sign during June, the women’s show in- 
cluded about 370 oil, watercolor, graph- 
ic arts, sculpture and miniature ex- 
hibits. Out of this number some 21 were 
chosen for honor. Jury-selected from 
1,500 entries, the show represented 900- 
odd NAWA members from 46 states. 

Perhaps it’s impolitic, in days of 
diminishing opportunities for exhibitors, 
to question the existence of exhibiting 
organizations, but for those who care 
to think about anachronisms, the Na- 
tional Association of Women Artists 
certainly looks like one. 

In 1889, when five women painters 
founded this group as a protest against 
conditions which made it impossible for 
women artists to be taken seriously, 
hardly anybody would have asked why 
the organization was needed. But today, 
public focus is on the art rather than 
on the sex of the artist. This year 
Loren MaclIver, Georgia O’Keeffe, I. 
Rice Pereira, Hedda Sterne and Mary 
Callery were among those who showed 
on an even footing with the boys at the 
Whitney. Of the more traditional paint- 
ers, the fair sex can boast such best- 
sellers as Isabel Bishop and Gladys 
Rockmore Davis. Yet, not one of these 
artists showed in the NAWA annual. 
Apparently good art knows no gender. 

Everybody, it’s true, wants to get 
into the act. One way to do it is to be 


ALABASTER RELIEF FROM PALACE OF 
ASHUR-NASIR-PAL (9TH CENT. B.C.). 
Fogg Museum 
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a joiner. But groups—whether they are 
comprised of artists or xylophonists— 
should have raisons d’etre. In this day 
and age, an association for women art- 
ists seems about as necessary aS a 
Society for Artists with Red Hair or 
Blue-Eyed Godmothers. 

These objections notwithstanding, it 
must be granted that the work in this 
year’s NAWA show deserved an A for 
effort. Of willingnessto understand ab- 
straction there was ample evidence. 
Prizes in oils went almost exclusively 
to semi-abstract and expressionist paint- 
ings. The latter vein included Andree 
Golbin’s Enchanted Tree (a Ruvolo cum 
George Grosz prizewinner) ; Hanna Mos- 
con’s brooding Shooting Gallery and 
Fritzie Abadi’s Player. Lena Gurr took 
a prize with a more lucid, Shahnlike 
semi-abstraction; Francis Pratt’s highly 
colorful award-winner carried abstrac- 
tion a step further; even more abstract 
was Anna Negoe’s tasteful and har- 
monious, Paris-influenced Transition. 

Notable among the non-honored were 
haunting beach scenes by Edith R. 
Geiger and Eleanore Mizzy; a harmon- 
ious, traditional, beachcomber’s sstill- 
life by Dorothy Ochtman and a simpli- 
fied arrangement by Frances E. Mc- 
Quillan, both of which proved that good 
academic painting is better than bad 
abstraction; and a_ straight-forward 
double portrait by Ruth van Sickle 
Ford. Good items in a more abstract 
vein included Alice Newton’s_ stark 
Studio; Dorothy Lubell Feigin’s Dufy- 
gay Harbor; Sylvia Carewe’s colorfully 
patterned Provincetown Prospect; and 
Edith Bry’s out-of-Rattner One. 

With the exception of Greta Matson’s 
in situ “portrait” (The Onion Peeler), 
the female face-painters did nothing to 
dispel the belief that portraiture today 
is one of the least lively arts. Happily 
the miniature section has dwindled to 
12 items which even the 18-woman jury 
couldn’t rescue from the doldrums. 

Perhaps because the Association’s 
graphic work in previous years has been 
better, perhaps because the recent ex- 

[Continued on page 24] 








JANET TURNER: Bulldoging Stock 
N.A.W.A. Graphics Prize 





FRANCES PRATT: Dancer 
Anonymous Prize, oils 


For the Ancients, Sculpture Was Necessary 


“A LEADING CITIZEN OF 1950,” according 
to the introduction to a Fogg Museum 
catalogue for a recent exhibition of an- 
cient sculpture, “can live out his life, 
die, and be buried without having need 
of a statue. It was different in anti- 
quity.” 

To show just how different it was, 
the Fogg got together 50 sculptures 
which reached back as far as 4,000 years 
in history to times when sculpture was 
taken as much for granted as a kitchen 
table is today. Typical exhibits were 
Egyptian Old Kingdom portrait heads, 
originally placed in the burial chamber 
as an emergency place of refuge for the 
soul, and Sumerian temple _ statues 
which were relied on as intermediaries 
between the donors and the gods. Other 
Semitic cultures represented were the 
Acadian, Hittite, Assyrian and Persian. 

Statues of gods, satyrs and athletes 
told the Greek story: how men of the 
city-states thanked their gods with vo- 
tive statues, put sculpture over tombs 
and into temple pediments, and cele- 


brated their heroes with hammer and 
chisel. As for the Romans, they paid 
tribute to ancestors or leading citizens 
with sculptured portrait busts as we 
do with scholarship bequests or hospi- 
tal beds named for the honored. 

Almost more than indicating the role 
of sculpture in antique times, the ex- 
hibition accounted for “the great di- 
versity of materials, textures, colors, 
sizes, as well as of styles and tech- 
niques in the sculptures of those an- 
cient people who first discovered sculp- 
ture as a monumental art.” 

Loans to the show from a number 
of institutions (the Boston Museum, the 
Museum of the Rhode Island School of 
Design, the Worcester Art Museum, 
and the University of Chicago’s Oriental 
Institute) plus those from private col- 
lectors supplemented the Fogg’s own 
inventory. A catalogue described and 
documented the exhibits, presented 
brief historical and esthetic summaries 
of each civilization covered, and also 
provided a short bibliography. 




































































































HELEN LUNDEBERG: Spring. Ist Purchase Award, Los Angeles County Museum 


Los Angeles Local Embraces a State-Size Area 


By Arthur Millier 

Los ANGELES: Last night (unless some 
unforeseen catastrophe intervened) vis- 
itors to the Los Angeles County Mu- 
seum saw the opening of the annual 
exhibition by artists of Los Angeles and 
vicinity, a zone which this year reaches 
from Santa Barbara to San Diego and 
as far east as the Colorado River. 

Donald Bear, director of the Santa 
Barbara Museum of Art, Alfred Frank- 
furter of Art News, and Jermayne Mc- 
Cagy, curator of paintings at the Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
San Francisco, juried the show’s 200 
oils, watercolors and gouaches, sculp- 
tures, drawings and prints by 179 art- 
ists from the 2,386 works submitted. 

The show’s $3,200 in purchase prize 
money, all donated by private indi- 
viduals, was awarded as _ follows: 
Spring, a sensitive tonal panel, the 
work of Helen Lundeberg, won the 
$1,000 purchase award for oils for this 
very consistent, personally expressive 
painter. The $500 purchase for oils was 
given to Still-Life with Guitar, a bland 
painting by Lorenzo Tedesco. 

Honorable mentions went to Michael 
Frary’s Arches, Eliot Freedman’s small, 
photographic - appearing Grandmother 
and Keith Finch’s complicated Indus- 
trial No. 1. 

Before proceeding with this piece, it 
is only just to say that your corre- 
spondent saw the show when paintings 
leaned against the walls and sculpture 
was bunched on a table, all in improper 
position and unsympathetic lighting. I 
have served on enough juries and seen 
enough big shows in this stage to know 
that critical judgment of artists’ works 
is impossible under such conditions. 

Charls Tracy, surrealist writer and 
painter of the old Transition years, 
took his second award in two weeks 
by gaining the $250 purchase prize for 
watercolors or gouache with his hand- 
some pointillistic gouache, Midnight. 

Howard Bradford, a young painter in 
the mystical vein currently prevalent 
here, took the $100 purchase prize for 
Chalice. Ynez Johnston, Leon Goldin 
and Fran Soldini gained mentions. 

On the sculpture especially I would 
not attempt judgment until it is placed 
and lighted. Harold Gebhardt’s large 
Wood Sculpture was given the $750 
purchase and Bernard Rosenthal’s 
much-seen Harp Player (DicEst, June 
1), took the $400 purchase award. 

Joe Mugnaini’s closely-worked Dio- 
genes and Edward A. Reep’s Old Door 
won the $75 and $50 prizes, respectively, 
for drawings. Harry Bertoia’s abstract 
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monoprint gained the $50 print award 
while June Wayne’s psychoanalytical 
lithograph won the $25 award. 

It is my experience that many works, 
when in place, disclose fine qualities 
not evident before sympathetic place- 
ment. The few that stood out for me 
include Emil Bisttram’s clear-as-a-bell 
Marine Patterns, Rico Lebrun’s Man 
Leaning over an Arm of the Cross, 
done in Duco; Gerald Powell’s extreme- 
ly sensitive, traditional Self-Portrait and 
Edward Biberman’s 8 a.m. 

Ward Kimball, whose Firehouse Five 


jazz band is a sensation around here,, 


shows a delightful satire, The Com- 
mittee, which is refreshing after much 
of the involved, mysterious stuff be- 
ing done. I turn with relief from the 
latter stuff to simple abstractions by 
John McLaughlin and Polia Pillin. 

Dan Lutz, Milo Lee, William Brice, 
Loli Vann, Catharine Heerman, Knud 
Merrild, Emil J. Kosa, Jr., Clarence 
Hinkle, Richard Haines, William Mil- 
lar, Marion Olds and Sueo Serisawa 
all show oils that seemed good. 

Gabriel Kohn, Robert Ortlieb, Ben- 
nett Wade and Martha Bernat had 
sculpture which looked as though it 
could stand the light. It is a pleasure 
to report that, of the 23 sculptures, 
only three have look-through holes. 

Besides Tracy’s winning work in the 
watercolor section, I noted down pic- 
tures by Alan Ferber, Margaret Kid- 
der, Keith Finch, Julius Engel, Ed- 
mond Kohn and Rex Brandt. 

While the “Eucalyptus School” is al- 
most conspicuously missing, the jury 
let in some very crass amateur pieces 
of the primitive sort. Some of these 
might turn up in New York next winter 
in the national amateur painters show. 


Delgado’s New American Buys 


There is nothing picayune about the 
acquisition policy of New Orlean’s Isaac 
Delgado Museum which has just pur- 
chased an even dozen pictures, Director 
Alonzo Lansford announces. Represent- 
ing the largest single purchase reported 
by a Southern museum, the works, with 
the exception of Boris Margo’s abstract 
cello-cut, The Alchemist, are an all-oil 
group that ranges from realism to non- 
objectivism. Bought are: 

Bosa’s Clown, Csoka’s There is a To- 
morrow, Constant’s Temple of Sleep, 
Gonzalez’ Crucifixion, Paul Ninas’ Night 
in Suburbs, Osver’s Smokestack, Perei- 
ra’s Round and About, Steve Raffo’s 
Back Yard, Spruce’s Century Plant, 
Dorothea Tanning’s Guardian Angels 
and Sol Wilson’s Backwash. 


The Critics Resolve 


LAST SPRING, following the widely dis- 
cussed and almost universally hailed 
joint declaration of principle by the 
Museum of Modern Art, the Boston In- 
stitute of Fine Arts and the Whitney 
Museum, American members of the In- 
ternational Association of Art Critics 
(representing a large section of the art 
press) drew up their own statement. 

Its purpose is to show that American 
art critics, no matter how they may 
differ in taste, stand together on basic 
issues of freedom of expression for the 
artist and for themselves. 

In Venice, at the June meeting of 
the Association, James Johnson Swee- 
ney read the statement in the form of a 
motion. It received a unanimous vote 
of approval from the international dele- 
gates. Here it is: 

“In view of continued sporadic at- 
tacks on art, especially on unfamiliar 
expressions in pictures and sculptures, 
the members of the A.I.C.A. unanimous- 
ly feel it an urgent duty to publish 
the following statement: 

“We the undersigned believe: 

“1. That the artist is entitled to the 
same freedom in the creation, exhibition 
and publication of his works as is en- 
joyed by writers in the tradition of a 
free press; 

“2. We believe in the right of free 
individuals to disagree on matters of 
taste, and that this right implies a 
reciprocal obligation of tolerance to- 
ward explorations in the arts which 
may provoke such disagreement. 

“3. With examples in mind of art un- 
der political restrictions, we deplore 
the imposition on the artist, or on the 
exhibition of his work, of restraints, 
or threat of restraints, based on con- 
siderations extraneous to art values.” 


ARTHUR OSVER: Smokestack 
Acquired by Delgado Museum 
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Town& CountryShows 


REPORTS ON end-of-the-town-season, 
start-of-the-country-season annuals con- 
tinue to come in. Following are brief 
accounts of local doings, some of which 
are effective as of July. 


Toledo Museum Annual 


Surfeited sun-worshippers will find 
the Toledo Museum’s 37th Annual a 
change-of-pace attraction for summer. 
An art feature of the season in and 
around. Northwestern Ohio and South- 
ern Michigan, the display of work by 
80 artists presents a picture of contem- 
porary American painting, and runs 
the gamut of styles. 


Circuit Annual from Florida 


A group of 28 paintings and prints, 
selected from the First Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Florida Artist Group, will 
spend the month of July at the Norton 
Gallery in Palm Beach. The circuit 
show (which is available to northern 
as well as southern museums) was, 
chosen by Robert Parsons, sole juror, 
from 69 items originally picked for an 
April show under the auspices of the 
University of Florida. 

Representative of Florida’s contempo- 
rary art, this group includes oils and 
watercolors, a lone aquatint and an 
etching. Floridians Fletcher Martin, 
Florence Kawa, and Reynold Weid- 
enaar are among those represented. 


East Hampton Goes Modern 


Residents of Long Island’s Hamptons 
will get a chance to know (and perhaps 
to love) their new artist-neighbors as a 
result of the first summer show (July 
1-20) at East Hampton’s Guild Hall. 
Because many of the artists who have 
recently come out Hampton-way to live 
are young abstractionists, the show will 
present Hamptonions with some live- 
ly company: Jackson Pollock, Robert 
Motherwell, Gina Knee, Londa Linde- 
berg, John Little, Wilfred Zogbaum, Lee 
Krasner, James Brooks, Buffie Johnson, 
and George Sakier. 

At the same time, in the Woodhouse 
Gallery, another exhibition will present 
watercolors by Four Southampton Art- 
ists: John Lavalle, Franz Bueb, Con- 
stantin Alajalov, and Elsie Potter. 


Rochester-Finger Lakes Show 


Winners galore were announced for 
the 1950 Rochester-Finger Lakes Ex- 
hibition, held recently at the Rochester 
Memorial Art Gallery. Jury of selec- 
tion and award for the event comprised 
Emily A. Francis, director of New 
York’s Contemporary Arts Gallery; 
Harris K. Prior, director of the Com- 
munity Arts Program of Utica’s Mun- 
son-Williams-Proctor Institute; and Ed- 
gar Schenck, director of Buffalo’s Al- 
bright Art Gallery. 

Triple honors went to Colleen Brown- 
ing: a Jurors’ Show Award in the class 
of painting, and the Art Patrons’ 
Award as well as a third painting prize 
for Churchgoers. The Marion Stratton 
Gould Fund Award, another special, 
went to A. L. Melenbacker, Jr., along 
with a second painting prize. 

First prizes ($50) went to Hilda Alt- 
schule, Hans Erik Krause and William 
Ehrich, respectively, for oils, water- 
colors, and sculpture. First drawing 

[Continued on page 22] 
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Shows at Ann Arbor Relate Art to Society 


By Frederick S. Wight 

A DOUBLE-HEADED art exhibition cre- 
ates the setting for a summer program 
at the University of Michigan which 
treats the contemporary arts and their 
relationship to society as a whole. Lec- 
tures, exhibitions, plays and symposia 
will interrelate the arts through the 
eight-week session. “There has never 
been a greater need,” states the Uni- 
versity’s announcement, “for an under- 
standing and interpretation of what 
the arts provide” and the “necessity 
for correlation as well as analysis has 
become acute.” 

The symposia are the heart of the 
session. The University has brought to- 
gether a four-man panel. Ross Lee Fin- 
ney is resident composer in the school 
of music; the poet John Ciardi comes 
from Harvard where he is Associate 
Professor; the painter, Edward W. Ran- 
nells heads the Art Department of the 
University of Kentucky; and Charles 
Stevenson, professor,;of philosophy at 
the University of Michigan, is occupied 
with the field of esthetics. Their lec- 
tures and discussions constitute a three- 
weeks course starting July 3. 

One exhibition, a design show en- 
titled “The Contemporary Visual Arts,” 
has been arranged by Professor Emil 
Weddige of the College of Architecture 
and Design. It has as its theme “the 
relation of the visual arts to each other 
and to society. It indicates some of 
the various ways in which man attempts 
to interpret his civilization through the 
language of vision in terms of the needs 
and cultural desires of society.” 

The Department of Fine Arts makes 
a complementary approach with an ex- 
hibition of Post-War American Paint- 
ing (arranged by the writer), which 
undertakes to deal with the contempo- 
rary theme in paint. 

This exhibition illustrates a course 
the writer is invited to give on “Con- 
temporary Painting in the United 
States.” He (i.e. I) was asked to bear 
down on the so-called problem of in- 
telligibility when the project was just 
broached. Whether for this reason, or 
through mere self-indulgence, there is 
a preponderance of abstract painting. 
In any case, the show reflects the in- 
terest of the American painter in ab- 
straction. Baziotes, Gottlieb, Pollock, 


Hoffman, Stamos and Motherwell, Pe- 
reira and Maclver organize or electrify 
the walls. In general, these painters 





detach themselves from the architec- 
tural austerity of an earlier day. They 
manipulate form with a new freedom, 
and time and again allow symbols to 
flower out of the roots of their art. 

Over against them are the less pure, 
more earthbound painters—Hyman 
Bloom, Levine, Stuempfig, Lebrun, Ste- 
phen Greene—painters who need rep- 
resentation for a purpose, since they 
are creators of personality; who as- 
sume the architect has done his job, 
and paint not to complete a structure 
but to inhabit it. These men may, or 
may not, be expressionists; but they 
are all humanists at heart. 

A number of older men such as Fein- 
inger, Marin, Weber, Rattner, Knaths 
and Stuart Davis are represented by 
recent examples which carry forward 
their achievements past. And the show 
confesses—or at least the writer con- 
fesses—a New England foreground: 
Zerbe is here and Kupferman, Gibran 
and Ghikas, because people who care 
about painting inevitably see more of 
what is near at hand. 


Students Pick at Iowa 


Iowa’s ANNUAL is different this year. 
But ingenious Lester Longman, head of 
the art department of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has managed to turn 
a liability into an asset by staging a 
show which has unusual interest just 
because it isn’t the big national annual 
which always..made summer news. 

This year lack of funds prevented a 
big exhibition. The next best thing (and 
it turned out to be a good one) was 
to stage a small show with a special 
angle. The angle was to have the stu- 
der.ts do the selecting by voting for the 
artists whose work they wanted to see. 

And what did Mr. Longman’s stu- 
dents want? Progressive and experi- 
mental art is most in evidence in this 
show of 34 artists. Graves, Motherwell, 
Miré, Baziotes, Matta, Gorky and Du- 
buffet are here along with the less ad- 
vanced, but thoroughly contemporary 
manner of Weber, Shahn, Rattner, 
Knaths, Tanguy, Beckmann, Berman 
Spruce, Kuniyoshi and Chagall. Stu- 
dents also wanted to see Picasso, Levine, 
Guston, Hofmann and Hyman Bloom 
but couldn’t because good examples 
were not available. On his own, Pro- 
fessor Longman added pictures by Del- 
vaux, Lam and Constant. 
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VLAMINCK: The Surf. Van Diemen-Lilienfeld 





Hopper: The Martha McKean. Rehn 


New York Shows More Artists in July Than in January 


CoNTRARY to the generally held opin- 
ion, the summer is a very good time 
indeed to see art in New York. In fact, 
though you'll have to go by single ex- 
amples, you can find work by more art- 
ists exhibited here in July than in 
January. 

While a few intrepid gallery owners 
stage important exhibitions, and many 
others close up their doors and steal 
away, the majority fill their walls with 
what they apologetically call “just a 
group show.” 

They needn’t apologize, for the group 
shows are actually Whitneys in minia- 
ture, showing the best of the art to be 
found in each gallery. For out-of-town- 
ers they provide a quick review of 
current trends (though many of the 
avant garde headquarters are closed). 
For New Yorkers who have missed solo 
shows, they are, of course, last-minute 
reprieves. 

The seasonal surveys which opened 
in time for review in this issue are 
listed alphabetically below. To com- 
plete the picture, see the special ex- 
hibitions discussed on page 19 and the 
calendar on page 34. 


PITTMAN: August Evening. Milch 





Associated American Artists: Summer- 
time, of all things, is the theme here. 
Since most of the 30-odd painters are 
realists, expressionists or, if you will, 
lyricists, and since none are non-figura- 
tive abstractionists, a theme show is 
possible. Summertime embraces every- 
thing from Joe Jones’ quiet dream on 
a New Jersey beach to Blatas’ exciting 
afternoon at a Paris open-air circus. 
To Menkes, summer is a woman sitting 
at a window; to Cikovsky, a white beach. 
Raphael Soyer, Schrieber, Romano, For- 
tess, Grosz, De Diego, Taubes, Bohrod, 
Blanch, Vidar, Gropper, Fletcher Mar- 
tin and Doris Lee are some other mem- 
bers of this competent and well-publi- 
cized gallery group. (To July 22.) 


Babcock: An excellent small collec- 
tion of American old masters (Ryder, 
Homer, Eakins, ,.Luks, Lawson among 
them) lead in.a direct line of evolu- 
tion to such sound, solid and often 
provocative contemporaries as Liberté, 
Sol Wilson, Louis Daniel, Lee Jackson. 
A bright star is a large, slightly ab- 
stracted, brilliantly designed still-life 
by Elliot Orr who makes the most of 
juxtaposed oranges and blues. New 
work by Botkin and Ratkai introduces 
a note of expressionism with a Euro- 
pean flavor. (To Sept. 9.) 


Contemporary Arts: Gallery-fostered 
talent—catholic, youngish, often promis- 
ing—in a something-for-everyone show. 
Easy to buy on a budget plan are Selig’s 
frizzly wire-works; an Edenic Park by 
primitive Samuel Koch; brusque, ex- 
pressionist watercolors by Einar Lun- 
den; and gracious, muted semi-abstrac- 
tions by Alex Minewski. Others among 
the three dozen exhibitors are William 
Snaith, Virginia Cuthbert, Stephen 
Csoka, Martha Visser’tHooft and Ellis 


- Wilson. (To Sept. 1.) 


Feigl: Headquarters for expression- 
ism, both European and American. Ex- 
cellent things by Kokoschka, Soutine 
and Rouault along with some Utrillos. 
German expressionist Bruno Krauskopf, 
now in the U.S., shows paintings and 
superb drawings which sometimes re- 
call Kollwitz, sometimes Van Gogh. 
American star is Vytlacil to whom de- 
sign is the thing, but by no means the 
whole thing. A variety of his brilliant- 





ly colored, flatly composed interpreta- 
tions of nature make subtle points after 
they grab your attention. Quiet Anna 
Neagoe, excited Nan Lurie, and high- 
ly suggestive but unspecific Adams Gar- 
rett are also present, (To July 22.) 


Ferargil: A gay little side-show of 
French painting prefaces a gallery of 
recent work by about 40 contemporary. 
Americans, mostly realists. The French- 
men are Jean Dufy, the Dufyesque Jean 
de Botton and the primitive Bepo. Work 
by American standbys includes a large 
and handsome Everett Shinn, a close- 
up of laurels by John Steuart Curry, a 
racetrack scene by John Groth and stir- 
ring, pathetic and well-painted inter- 
pretations of folk songs by R. J. Lee. 
Among other artists present are Sperry 
Andrews, Lucius Crowell, John Pike, 
Charles Cagle, Barse Miller, Phil Para- 
dise, Marion Terry, Maxwell Mays and 
Venancio Igarta. (To Sept. 1.) 


Grand Central: Land-, sea-, and city- 
scapes, done up with a soupcon of mod- 
ernity pass as “Landscape and Grand 
Central Moderns.” Some things old and 
some things new by gallery regulars 
Gonzalez, Ruth Gikow, Osver, George 
Morrison, Ethel Edwards, Hazard Dur- 
fee, Frank Duncan, Lucille Corcos and 
Ernestine Betsberg. (To July 22.) 


Kraushaar: One of the older head- 
quarters for conservative U.S. art which 
has kept itself up to date by encourag- 
ing such non-figurative painters as John 
Heliker and such abstractionists as Wil- 
liam Kienbusch, John Hartell and Karl 
Schrag. The more advanced artists share 
a healthy respect for craftsmanship and 
sound design with conservative gallery 
mates John Koch, Hoyt, Beal and Flan- 
nery. Other artists with old or newly- 
acquired reputations include James Pen- 
ney, Fausett, Russell Cowles, Joseph 
Lasker. New artists scheduled for fu- 
ture shows are as varied: Sidney Raynes 
composes a fishing village landscape as 
if she had been looking, wisely, at Pous- 
sin; Maurice Dovek has an engaging 
posterish style, and Don Lord goes ro- 
mantic with brilliant color, too thick- 
ly applied. Sculptors include Humbert 
Albrizio, Robert Laurent and Jane Wa- 
sey, all sound. (To Sept. 1.) 
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Kleemann: French accent show of 
gallery stock-in-trade: modern paint- 
ings and prints by Cézanne, Chagall 
and Bonnard; also graphic work by two 
Scandinavians—Rolf Nesch, contempo- 
rary printmaker, and Edvard Munch, 
Norwegian expressionist who is current- 
ly the Modern Museum’s drawing card. 
(To July 31.) 


Knoedler: Just a few steps off the hot 
pavements into the dark-curtained gal- 
lery of Knoedler’s and one has made a 
pleasant journey back in time to French 
and Dutch landscapes of other centuries. 
Here are a luminous Corot, a Ruisdael 
that refreshes with its vigor and assured 
organization, a Theodore Rousseau that 
marks the transition to Impressionism. 
Also note two other Dutch landscapes: 
one by the 17th-century Vermeer of 
Haarlem with a passage which has a 
strangely Colonial American air of prim- 
ness, and Van Goyen’s Arnheim which 
encompasses much rhythmic sweep of 
line and plane in the flat land below the 
low horizon. Other artists are Claude 
(represented by his earliest known 
work), Constable, Courbet and Cuyp. 
(To Sept. 1.) 


Levitt: A score of artists who, re- 
gardless of age and style, all seem to 
be young, fresh, and alive in the 20th 
century. Among the best known are 
Texans Everett Spruce and Otis Do- 
zier. Original improvisations upon ma- 
rine life by Lawrence Kupferman are 
among the best things present, though 
they are given a run by Glen Krause’s 
brittle drawings. Seymour Fogel, Ed- 
win Avery Park, Virginia Berresford, 
Herbert Barnett, John Haley and Leon 
Zouté are other painters, Sculptors are 
abstractionist José de Rivera and semi- 
realist Charles Umlauf. (To Sept. 1.) 


Luyber: A lively selection of contem- 
porary American painting by gallery fav- 
orites to whom subject is important in 
varying degrees. There are good semi- 
abstractions by Adler, Trivigno, An- 
drews and Blackburn. New member 
Howard Cook shows a dry, bright and 
impressive Clowns and Ancestors and 
there are typical good works by Biddle, 
Arthur, Dodd; Warren and others. Here 
too a group of small pictures priced 
from $60 (among them Leon Karp’s 
Taffy, who is one of the most delightful 
children to grace a gallery wall) will 
have special appeal for budgeted collec- 
tors. (To Aug. 1.) 


Orr: Arrangement. Babcock 
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Macbeth: Virtuoso American romantic 
realists show picturesque, moody paint- 
ings, chiefly landscapes. Andrew Wy- 
eth’s fluent way with watercolor and 
young Carl Hall’s haunting graceful- 
ness set the pace. DeMartini, John Tay- 
lor, Sprinchorn, Gaertner, Pleissner, 
Gleitsmann and others on the gallery 
roster contribute pretty and/or profi- 
cient paintings and pastels. (To Sept. 1.) 


Midtown: A _ stablefull of popular, 
mostly middle-of-the-road artists who 
are safe bets to place and show through- 
out the country. Its enfants terribles 
are hyper-realists Cadmus and Koer- 
ner who. share a low opinion of hu- 
manity. But a group of gay water- 
colors by Dong Kingman, a happy still- 
life by Emlen Etting, and a new sun- 
drenched landscape by William Palmer 
set things aright. An unusually high 
percentage of well-established women 
painters make their headquarters here: 
Isabel Bishop, Gladys Roekmore Davis, 
Doris Rosenthal, Margit Varga and 
Cécile Bellé. Other regulars include 
Guston, Nagler, Peirce, Sepeshy, Isaac 
Soyer, Thon and sculptor Maldarelli. 
(To Aug, 1.) 


Milch: Realism tempers American oils 
and watercolors in a double-decker 
show: a floor of 19th-century work (in- 
cluding an incredible early Stella; Im- 
pressionistic poetry by Twachtman, 
Weir, Lawson, Prendergast; a prosey 
but imposing Luks) is balanced by a 
second floor of nostalgic and expres- 
sionistic to reportorial contemporaries, 
among them Hobson Pittman, Stephen 
Etnier, John Whorf, and Jay Robinson. 
(To Sept. 1.) 


Passedoit: The American and Euro- 
pean art here is progressive, sometimes 
quite advanced, 
qualification worth loeking at, whether 
the subject matter is pleasant, as in 
work by Frederick Childs and Wallace 
Putnam, or unpleasant as in a most 
moving and skillful commentary on 
displaced persons by Eugene Ludins. 
Two of our favorites are enormous still- 
lifes by Hartley and Nordfeldt. There 
are cubist Gleizes of 1910 and a cubist 
Von Wicht of 1949. William Lester, 
painting in the current Texas style, 
shows that that country too has white 
cliffs, and the sensational Englishman, 
Robert Adams, ignores all landscape and 
other realistic details in exceptionally 
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VYTLACIL: Fish Cleaners. Feigl 


attractive monotypes and sculpture. The 
gallery’s most celebrated protégé is 
sculptor José de Creeft. (To July 31.) 


Pen & Brush: 30 watercolors by al- 
most as many members make a cheer- 
ful summer show of conservatively con- 
ceived and competently executed land- 
scapes, seascapes, still-lifes and por- 
traits. Bright exception is Lois Tracy’s 
Textures in a more modern mood. (To 
Sept. 1.) 


Peridot: Almost too good to be true is 
a show of five highly original abstrac- 
tionists, each with something to say, 


‘each saying it differently and each say- 


ing it well, Alfred Russell counter- 
points restless calligraphy and clean 
color; James Brooks weaves and 
splashes his color into vivid composi- 
tions; and Seymour Franks makes paint 
do everything but sit up and say Poppa. 
With a poet’s economy, Weldon Kees 
makes few lines and fewer colors say 
much, while Reginald Pollack achieves 
the same end with more lavish means. 
Sculpture by Edgar Negret and Louise 
Bourgeois completes an exhibition that 
does much better than par for the 
course. (To July 21.) 





ETTING: Wine for Adieu. Midtown 






















































HANSON: Bottles and Apple. Passedoit 


Rehn: How well a gallery’s long- 
standing faith in its artists (and vice 
versa) can be repaid is testified by the 
fact that two of Rehn’s boys, Hopper 
and Watkins, were recently given the 
rare honor of large retrospectives at 
the Whitney and the Modern respec- 
tively. Each is present along with such 
well-established and sometimes poetic 
realists as Burchfield, John Carroll, 
Corbino, Henry V. Poor, Mangravite, 
George Pickens, Speicher and Mattson. 
Morris Kantor is here with a new ab- 
straction. The young blood includes 
Yeffe Kimball and Denny Winters as 
well as Steve Raffo, a skilled draughts- 
man who makes slum buildings look 
lyrical and at the same time appropri- 
ately depressing, and Sidney Gross who 
assembles brilliant blotches of color in- 
to abstracted cityscapes. (To July 31.) 


Rosenberg: A miniature survey of the 
four accomplished Americans sponsored 
by this headquarters for the modern 
French. Five Webers show his evolu- 
tion from cubism to his current swoop- 
lined, sensitive expressionism. Three 
Knaths, each marked by strikingly good 
design, make a point of the way that 
his forms have become increasingly ab- 
stract, his colors more and more soft. 
Four Rattners all point to a blending 
of diverse influences into a mature, per- 
sonal expressionism marked by won- 
derfully complex composition and al- 
most too intense color contrasts, A pair 
of Averys depend entirely upon utter 
simplicity of outline and quiet tones. 
Though they are not part of the show, 
there is nothing to prevent you from 
enjoying, on your way in, some superb 
Braques and a Manet. (To. Sept. 1.) 


Salpeter: Thirteen is a lucky number 
in a show that covers contemporary 
idioms from Gail Symon’s conservative 
portrait to Irving Lehman’s strong ab- 
straction. Outstanding, are Heidenreich’s 
brightly colored city scene, Quanchi’s 
dark and formalized oils, and Redein’s 
expressive gouache. Also shown are pic- 
tures by Crowley, Farruggio, Hendrick, 
Kaplan, McKinnie, Sievan, and Teich- 
man. (To Sept. 1.) 


Schaefer: “Fact and Fantasy” runs 
the abstract gamut from the tasteful 
(Wallace Mitchell’s chic arrangement 
of multi-colored window sashes) to the 
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tempestuous (Cameron Booth’s_ blink- 
provoking sunburst in oils). Between 
these extremes there®are not-quite to 
not-at-all literal items by the gallery’s 
regular exhibitors who include Balcomb 
Greene, Ary Stillman, Worden Day, 
Ben-Zion, Lillian Dubin, Dorothy Farr, 
William Halsey, Bernice Cross, Norman 
Daly, Siv Holme and Alexander M. 
Bing. (To July 30.) 


Van Diemen-Lilienfeld: Good for a 
warm day is this show of marine paint- 
ings which may make you want to head 
for the nearest beach but will reward 
you for not being there. Most of the 
pictures are contemporary, but a Cour- 
bet seascape and a beautiful Magnasco 
are included. A Vlaminck shows how 
well his sweeping brush is suited to 
rocks and waves, while some Feiningers 
make you wonder why he doesn’t al- 
ways paint the sea in its quiet, sun- 
drenched moods. Frederick Franck also 
does well with the water. No exhibi- 
tion of this kind could lack a Dufy— 
this one has three. (To Sept. 1.) 





HALEY: Mare and Foal. Levitt 


Van Loen: Representative work by 
more than two dozen prominent sculp- 
tors plus some new finds makes a fine 
Mid-Century Sculpture Show of artists 
who are carrying on the tradition as 
far as materials and methods go, but 
who, nonetheless give a fresh and con- 
temporary slant to what they say. 

José de Creeft dominates the show 
with his masterful Mercury. William 
Zorach, Joseph Konzal, Koren der 
Harootian, Alfred Van Loen and Lu 
Duble all contribute work, some old, 
some new, all adding to the quality of 
a fine show. (To Aug. 15.) 


Wellons: Special treat in this con- 
temporary group is a selection of small 
and moderately priced sculpture. Among 
the tempting works are a delightful 
brass Bee by Lachaise, a tiny fanciful 
fish by Frank Eliscu and Manship’s 
sketch for the large Susannah. Bigger 
pieces are rewarding too: Cronbach’s 
rippled Brass Horse that would make 
attractive building decoration; a Zorach 
cat and figures by Salerno, Puccinelli 
and Mankowski. Dorothy Andrew’s Lob- 
ster Box is a modern painting of con- 
siderable beauty and skill. Non-con- 
temporary is a fruit still-life signed 
Harnett. (To Oct. 1.) 


Brewster Bequest to Chicago 


The Kate L. Brewster bequest adds 
to the already great collection of the 
Art Institute of Chicago 63 examples 
of 19th and 20th century paintings, 
sculpture, prints and drawings, mostly 
French. Represented are Renoir, Van 
Gogh, Cézanne, Gauguin, Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, and Rousseau. Later works in- 
clude examples of Picasso’s blue period, 
a Bonnard, abstractions by Léger, Metz- 
inger, Marcoussis, Ozenfant, Braque 
and Gris. There is sculpture by Degas, 
Rodin, Sintenis, Bourdelle, Archipenko 
anc less well known contemporaries. 

Summed up Director Rich, “In every- 
thing the Brewsters purchased, there is 
distinction, intimacy and grace, quali- 
ties that distinguish French art at its 
best.” The collection will be on view 
at the Institute in a special gallery 
throughout the summer. 


Students Honor Model 


The Pullman porter grinning at you 
from a railways ad and the fierce Zulu 
glaring from the cover of an adven- 
ture magazine may well both be the 
same man, mild-mannered Maurice 
Hunter. 

After a long 34 years in the business, 
Hunter is regarded as one of the best 
models who ever held that pose gruel- 
ing hour after hour. For 25 of those 
years, he has patiently modeled for 
students at Pratt. In appreciation, 500 
art students of that institution recently 
presented him with a certificate hon- 
oring him for high ideals maintained 
in the practice of his profession. 


Mundt Succeeds MacAgy 


Douglas MacAgy has resigned his po- 
sition as Director of the California 
School of Fine Arts to take up duties 
as an executive director of the Board 
of Orbit Films, In this capacity he will 
travel to many parts of the world docu- 
menting cultural activities. 

Replacing him at San Francisco is 
Ernest Karl Mundt, architect, artist, art 
historian and teacher, who has been on 
the faculty of CSFA since 1947. 


FRANKS: Pulsion. Peridot 
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Demuth Moves Downtown 

Perhaps more encouraged than daunt- 
ed by the example of the Museum of 
Modern Art (which closed its big, long- 
running Demuth retrospective during 
June) Downtown is countering with 
another Demuth show. This show is a 
good deal smaller than its forerunner 
at the Museum, most of the work in it 
is buyable, but otherwise not many 
distinctions can be made. It offers a 
real sampling of Demuth’s work, with 
just about all phases illustrated and 
all media included. 

For the rest, there are a number of 
Bermuda landscapes full of undulating 
greenery and reminiscent of Cézanne; 
there are immaculately rendered, hot- 
house fragile flowers, including a bunch 
of peonies which are as fresh and chilly 
looking as a cool glass of skim milk. 
There are also several scenes of vaude- 
ville entertainers, the best of which is 
a singer who seems to epitomize honky- 
tonk jazz with such an economy of 
means that the unpainted areas of the 
picture almost assume more importance 
than the painted ones. : 

Lastly, there are some _ industrial 
scenes, chiefly oils, which—for their 
meticulousness and cold precision, for 
the way in which they seem to reduce 
beauty to a mathematical formula— 
would pass almost anywhere as the sum 
and substance of the American spirit. 

Gaps in the gallery collection— 
claimed to be the “best available” one 
—have been bridged by loans. About 
five of the pictures were seen in the 
Modern’s show; and although the Mod- 
ern did Demuth up right, his cocl art of 
flower petals and flour mills sets a 
proper calm pace for a summer re- 
prise. (Downtown, to July 29.)—B. K. 


Fuller Advantage of String 


Anything goes in the way of materials 
these days, and if the artist happens 
to be a talented, imaginative abstrac- 
tionist like Sue Fuller, minor wonders 


XcERON: Radiant. Janis 
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can be worked even with pied string. 
Probably the most remarkable thing 
about Miss Fuller’s string compositions 
(shown during June) is that they com- 
bine the predictability of automatic 
drawing with virtually unrestricted in- 
ventiveness. Essentially these abstrac- 
tions are made of string which is car- 
ried back and forth across a frame in- 
to which little spindles are set. Hooked 
around certain spindles, the threads of 
various straight-line patterns combine 
to make curvilinear designs. 
Naturally space plays an important 
role here. Light and color are also im- 
portant variables. Sometimes one web 
of strings can be superimposed over 
any of several backgrounds, either 
bright or dark. Other compositions are 
set against coarse-textured fabrics. And 
in one of the handsomest of the warp- 
like designs, smooth slats of wood are 





DEMUTH: A Sky After El Greco 
Downtown 


tacked to the background which acts 
as a foil for a latticework of natural- 
toned string. 

But the most interesting variations 
are the results of switching threads 
now to gossamer silk, now to bright, 
fuzzy wool, now to dull, natural cord, 
and now to metallic string which 
sparkles and shimmers with a gaudy 
luster. (Schaefer.)—B. K. 


Xceron Lines Up Form 

“A selection of variations and modu- 
lations on the theme of lines” is one 
man’s description of a recent show of 
paintings by Jean Xceron, Greek-born 
non-objectivist. More imaginative minds 
would find the work more colorful than 
the words. 

Superficially, Xceron’s paintings are 
cousins of both Kandinsky’s and Mon- 
drian’s. Hot and soft colors, a luminous, 
mystic quality suggest Kandinsky. 
Checkerboard forms which hanker after 
geometric order suggest Mondrian. 

Xceron’s canvases hover between the 
passion of Kandinsky and the logic of 
Mondrian, between the indefinite and 
definite. Color is now vague, now defi- 

































SuE FULLER: String Composition 
No. 12. Schaefer 


plete. But the consequent tensions are 
made compelling by the artist’s very 
good taste, 

Multiform suggests half-erased tick- 
tack-toe boxes, spiraling stairs, an out- 
side firescape leading nowhere. Forms 
fade in and out; so do colors. Nacreous 
yellows and pearly pinks melt into 
each other, pastel patches float across 
the canvas like ectoplasm, morning 
mists or after-images of the sun. 

Sometimes, as in Radiant, Xceron 
works with hotter colors—blatant yel- 
lows juxtaposed with peach-to-coral. 
Elsewhere, as in Beyond White, he 
blends dibs and dabs of soft peaches 
and mauves, working fragmentary lit- 
tle boxes and lines into a solid, finished 
composition. 

Xceron doesn’t always strike a bal- 
ance between clarity and obscurity, be- 
tween the finished and the unfinished, 
but when he does, his work is full of 
colorful enchantment and _ nebulous 
mystery. (Janis.)—B. K. 


Patience Rewards Isadore Levy 


Isadore Levy is the kind of artist 
novelists like to write about—not a 
big money or top honor winner, but an 
esthetic recluse, a patient worker who 
pays little attention to the public and 
whose indifference is reciprocated in 
kind. His last show was held 13 years 
ago. Since that time he has painted and 
progressed, showing his work to no one. 

Initially a painter of landscapes, Levy 
has gradually shut himself off from the 
world to paint in his studio. Now he 
seems to be retreating more and more 
from reality, abandoning recognizable 
props—chairs, tables, easels—to devote 
himself to the independent pleasures 
of color and form. 

Levy brings a degree of French taste 
to his work (he once painted in France 
and recently returned there to live). He 
labors over his paintings, sometimes 
letting diligence get the best of his art. 

But his most recent painting, Interior 
No. 3, shows that patience does have 
its reward. A really arresting canvas, it 
is solidly put together—and stays put 
despite the subtle excitements of color 
and of textures which have been agi- 
tated and then stroked with a palette 


nite; forms now complete,-now incom- knife. (Egan).—B. K. 
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Weyhe’s Watercolor Septet 


Light and lively, this annual summer 
show presents an assortment of water- 
colors by seven artists. Of the seven, 
only Bruno Krauskopf—German expres- 
sionist who, along with Beckmann, was 
a member of the Secessionist group— 
has shown here before. 

Krauskopf paints subjectively yet as- 
sertively with intense colors and bold, 
slashing strokes. His stark symbols— 
barren trees, whirling suns—are typical 
of Northern imagery. 

If boldness is Krauskopf’s forte, deli- 
cacy is a virtue for others in the septet. 
Mary Thomas mixes pigments from the 
clay of her native Georgia and paints 
earth-toned, stucco-textured patterns of 
birds. These are often knitted into de- 
signs which fit together as tightly as 
pieces in a jig-saw puzzle. 

Dorothy Sturm’s delicacy takes the 
form of Klee-like fantasies which have 
a whimsical appeal. Textural interest 





her from limiting herself to tricky de- 
sign and slick technique. 

The forms may be fused and confused, 
the colors interwoven like Mondrians 
seen through a fogged glass darkly. Or 
black may be the background against 
which color and form vividly emerge. 

But most effective are the pictures 
in which the movement of clear, bright 
color against color, sharp form against 
form is pure and arresting. Funeral in 
July in Brilliant Sun and Departure are 
excellent examples of this, and rather 
wonderful items. (Rose Fried.)—P. L. 


Sterner’s Style Suits His Subject 


In his drawings of historical build- 
ings, Harold Sterner has made the 
rendering suit the subject. All the 
buildings are sketched full face with 
mathematical precision to make the 
most of the formal geometric relation- 
ships basic to architectural beauty. The 
clean-lined simplicity of the drawing 





Mary Tuomas: Birds of the Night. Weyhe 


is provided by a flakey impasto which 
gives her paper a rippling, rumpled 
look. Another fantasist who paints in 
a rich-colored impasto is Cleo Lam- 
brides. Her animal and children pic- 
tures have much of the charm (and 
often too much of the cuteness) of the 
nursery. 

Two artists with two styles apiece 
are George Alois Laisner, who paints 
both naturalistic and geometrically sim- 
plified landscapes, and Philip C. Curtis, 
who paints (in Arizona colors) both in 
a loose, slightly romantic style, and in 
a rather tight manner which derives 
from Sheeler. 


Youngest exhibitor in the group, 
Bernard Itzkowitz, handles watercolor 
with a good deal of freshness and spar- 
kle, spiking color areas with thin black 
lines. He is more effective when virile 
than when sensitive. (Weyhe, to July 
28.)—B. K. 


Non-tyro Toni LaSelle 


Toni LaSelle’s first New York show 
comes after a long career as a teacher 
and painter in Texas. She composes in 
strictly geometric non-objective forms, 
but a basic honesty coupled with a 
probing and experimental attitude keep 
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effectively accentuates the individual 
character of each building. The classic 
grace of Bremo designed by Thomas 
Jefferson, the amusing facade of the 
Doolittle House which looks like a gin- 
gerbread pagoda, anf the austerity of 
the strictly functional Capén House are 
all well portrayed. (American British, 
to Sept. 1.)—P. L. 


Prints by Munch 


An intimate caviar show of prints 
by Edvard Munch, the Norwegian ex- 
pressionist who has been little more 
than a mispronounced name to Ameri- 
cans, was a June harbinger of the 
full-scale, winter-mood ~show which 
summer has brought to the Museum 
of Modern Art. (Dicest, May 1.) 

Bedeviled by his Northern tempera- 
ment, preoccupied with guilt and in- 
nocence, good and evil—evil especially 
in the form of disease and degeneracy 
—Munch gave a haunting account of 
his personality in his art. 

A master printmaker, he countered 
the stark spirit of his work with an 
incredible richness of technique. The 
tortured vagaries of the subconscious 
are expressed in marvelously manipu- 
lated, sinuous line. The bold, almost 


abstract blocking of Japanese print- 
making is incorporated here much as 
it is in the work of Gauguin. And as 
in the morality behind the work, so 
in the work itself, the blackest of 
blacks contrast like inky velvets, with 
the whitest whites. (Kleemann.)—B. K. 


Payments—Down and Outright 

One of the ideas most detrimental 
to the cause of art is the popular mis- 
conception that it takes a Fort Knox 
gold reserve to buy an original. Re- 
cently, in two different ways, two gal- 
leries set about correcting the misin- 
formation, The first gallery, Downtown, 
built a June campaign around the idea 
that the high cost of art can be met 
in several easy installments. The second 
gallery, Hacker, will devote the sum- 
mer to proving that there are plenty 
of originals to be had for a single out- 
right low payment. 

Downtown turned a common gallery 
practise—installment plan selling—into 
an uncommon thing by loudly and 
proudly crowing about it in a show call- 
ed “Art for 13,000,000.”’ “13,000,000 con- 
sumers,” read the show’s catalogue, 
“are purchasing cars and furniture 
and television sets and fur coats on 
the installment plan. . . . For only $50 
a month—with one year to pay, you 
can purchase an important painting to 
start your own collection.” 

Downtown’s show gave prospective 
art collectors a chance to see what 
could be had for an easily spent $600. 
Some of the items were put up rather 
arbitrarily in packages: a Wesley Lea 
watercolor and a Shahn tempera; a 
pair of Niles Spencers; a Stuart Davis 
together with a totally dissimilar Rai- 
ney Bennett; or the bargain bundle of 
the show—a wallfull of smallish items 
including a Tam, two Doves, two 
Fredenthals, a Brice, and a Lea. 

But for the most part the show was 
merely a display of separate paintings 
with little more in common than a $600 
price tag, which in many cases, may 
have done more to discourage than to 
encourage the would-be buyer. 

A clever gallery maneuver, Down- 
town’s show made good sense as educa- 
tion. And even if other galleries have 
been sitting quietly on this bandwagon 
all along, Downtown deserves a lot of 
credit for starting it rolling in this and 
previous shows. 

Where the seemingly steep $600 for 
some of the Downtown items may have 
let a casually interested potential cus- 
tomer down ($600 is still $600), Hacker 
may make amends. During July and 
August this gallery will stage two big 
shows of original prints and watercol- 
ors—including Picassos, Rouaults, a 
Feininger, a Mir6, a Toulouse-Lautrec 
—all priced, as so much art is, to suit 
the modest budget. During the show, 
the gallery hopes to attract “that por- 
tion of the public which, through mis- 
information and lack of information, 
excludes itself from the purchase and 
enjoyment of art and often buys re- 
productions at prices higher than those 
of originals.” 

In its two shows, Hacker will offer 
some 383 items, ranging from a paltry 
$7.50 (which will fetch an etching) to 
$200 for something as handsome as a 
James Fitzsimmons non-objective mono- 
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type. Most of the work will range from 
$10 to $15, and the browser will have 
a hey-day looking over the fish-flesh- 
and-fowl assortment, for it includes 
everything from a Delacroix etching of 
a swashbuckler, tagged at $35, to a 
group of prints by unknown, present- 
day members of Stanley Hayter’s Ate- 
lier 17. The display will be changed 
constantly, prices will be plainly mark- 
ed, and customers will be encouraged 
to cart off what they buy when they 
buy it. 

July’s show will be a mixed grill of 
European and American work, past and 
present, totally factual to totally fanci- 
ful. August’s display will be turned over 
to graphics by Hayter and Hayterites. 
(Hacker, to Sept. 1.)—B. K. 


Cuba’s Quiet Cerra 


Mirta Cerra is a Cuban painter who 
has evolved, rather than exploded, into 
her first United States exhibition. She 
has followed a path of development 
which closely parallels that of painting 
itselfi—from the Academy to abstrac- 
tion. Unifying the work is her special 
stamp of subtle and harmonious color, 
delicately balanced forms and careful 
workmanship. ; 

Havana, in which the intricacy of 
trellised balconies effectively sets off 
the solid cubes of the buildings and 
Fish, a delightful abstraction, full of 
color and rhythm, are star canvases. 


These may not be paintings of start- 
ling originality or violent power, but 
they are as effective as a whisper in a 
noisy room, and as welcome. (New 
School.)—P. L. 


McKinley’s Madcap Watercolors 


Naiveté and abandon make a fairly 
explosive mixture, and one which can 
easily backfire. To Hazel McKinley’s 
credit be it said that her combustible 
watercolors are usually so unpreten- 
tious, so genuinely joyous that the spec- 
tator is disarmed and willingly enters 
into the spirit of things. 

There is a child’s spirit of fresh ex- 
citements in every experience and new 
wonders around every corner. It has 
its nightmares, but most often Miss 
McKinley’s bubbling vivacity sweeps 
one merrily through a happily confused 
whirl to a land of fun. (Laurel.)—P. L. 


Off-the-Street Show at Cherry Lane 


Repertory Theatre, Inc., one of the 
best known off-Broadway drama groups, 
is currently playing host to a group of 
fine young artists, most of whom are 
as yet off-the-Street exhibitors. 

Margo Hoff, well known in her home- 
town, Chicago, for her dream-like can- 
vases, is seen here in her first New 
York show. Her paintings depict a half- 
light world that is melancholy and 
lonely but never real enough to be 
painfui. The mood is set by wonderful- 
ly eerie color, and sustained by strong 
design and simple draughtsmanship. 

Another exhibitor new to New. York 
eyes is Sherman who paints bold ab- 
stractions. A shrewd use of color and 
of defining black line gives these pic- 
tures an importance and impact far 
beyond their physical size. 

More familiar, perhaps, are Lynn 
Rowan and Robert E. Harris, both of 
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whom have had one-man shows this 
season and last. Rowan paints water- 
colors and gouaches that are fresh and 
sprightly. Harris has a gift of making 
every brush stroke count while retain- 
ing a fresh and spontaneous quality. 

Completing the show are sketches 
by Eugene Walter, who has designed 
sets and costumes for many Repertory 
Theater productions. His work comes 
up to the high standard that character- 
izes this small top-quality show. (Cherry 
Lane Theater, to July 30.)—P. L. 


Talented Triumverate Shows 


Three young men who studied to- 
gether at Yale have gotten up a spark- 
ling show. Each is an_ individualist; 
their similar backgrounds seem to have 
produced no similarities of style. 

Most sophisticated of the trio is Panos 
Ghikas, now teaching at Washington 
University in St. Louis. He presents ab- 


the ’30’s in Europe, the 30-odd items 
here deal with such subjects as housing, 
travel, ballet, advertised products and 
concerts. Top men in the field—Cas- 
sandre, Jean Carlu, Herbert Matter, E. 
McKnight Kauffer, Alexey Brodovitch 
—are among the artists represented. 
(Mus. of Mod. Art, to July 30.)—B. K. 


Good Gardens Deserve Good Sculpture 


In a simulated bower (floral set- 
tings courtesy Park Florist), cooler by 
several air-conditioned degrees than 
most gardens were at the time, 14 
pieces of sculpture by Hugo Robus, 
Milton Hebald and Oronzio Maldarelli 
made up a timely end-of-June show. 
Placed in grassy settings for which they 
weren’t invariably intended, the bal- 
loon volumes of Robus’ work, the more 
angular forms of the friezelike He- 
bald’s, and the fluid carvings of Mal- 
darelli made better sense as garden 





stractions as faceted and glittering as 
diamonds. This cold, hard prismatic 
splendor is seen even in his drawings. 

Robert Leydenfrost paints dark and 
moody pictures that communicate ob- 
jective and subjective facts powerfully. 
City Plateau makes a bleak and lonely 
place of the crowded city, and The Ezx- 
pendable is a jolting and haunting re- 
minder. 

Southerner Jack Stewart is more 
cheerful in color and theme. Strong, 
bold design holds his simplified two- 
dimensional forms together on the can- 
vas. Lemons and The Pewter Jug are 
refreshing, decorative and appealing 
still-lifes. (Binet, to July 10.)—P. L. 


Good-to-Look-at Posters 


A good picture doesn’t necessarily 
make a good poster, but a good poster, 
like a good picture, makes good looking. 
Good posters (and a few not-so-good 
ones) have been picked from a group 
which Philadelphia collector Bernard 
Davis recently donated to the Museum 
of Modern Art to make up a small 
show fit for this outdoor advertising 
season. Done, for the most part, during 


JACK STEWART: The Pewter Jug. Binet 


sculpture than they ever made as gal- 
lery art. 

And greenery being easier on the 
eyes than green gallery walls, the show 
itself made a good case against ex- 
hibiting sculpture like so much cord 
wood, (Grand Central.)—B. K. 


Hobbie and Tschambers Watercolors 


Lucille Hobbie and George Tscham- 
bers paint solid and careful pictures, 
the only bothersome thing being that 
watercolor is hardly the best medium 
in which to display these virtues. Still, 
along with Tschambers’ soft and misty 
Along the North Shore, one can admire 
the strong design and fresh color of 
Hobbie’s Red Door and her really dash- 
ing Wild Horses. (8th Street.)—P. L. 


Modreal Hangs Another Primitive 


When someone who can’t paint does, 
that, apparently, is news. Julia Asmus, 
a charwoman by day and a primitive 
by night, is no worse than most such 
darlings of the fourth estate. In fact, 
her Nine Nudes, a fanciful composition 
of nudes strewn about a rearing horse, 
is a nice picture. (Modreal.)—P. L. 
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ART BOOKS 


By JUDITH K. REED 


Prisewinning History 


“Art and Life in America” by Oliver W. 
Larkin. 1949. New York: Rinehart € 
Co. 547 pp. of text with 417 illustra- 
tions. $7.95. 


Winner of the 1949 Pulitzer Prize for 
the best history, this book is a reward- 
ing presentation by a conscientious re- 
searcher and art historian. 

American art, like American history, 
has traveled a long and ever widening 
road since the days when an article in 
the American Museum warned against 
the danger of cheaper education for 
more people, stating: “If their heads 
become crowded with learned lumber, 
and a passion for study occupies their 
minds, farewell to industry and sweet 
content.” 

But that gloomy prophet, writing just 
before Peale opened the first art school 
(the Pennsylvania Academy) in 1805, 
was already expressing a minority opin- 
ion, And in the history of the changing 
concepts behind American theories and 
practice of art is reflected the demo- 
cratic ideals—as they were and as they 
expanded—on which the country grew. 

To sketch a full-length portrait of the 
development of our architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture and minor arts and to 
show also “how these arts have ex- 
pressed American ways of living’ is the 
purpose of Professor Larkin’s long and 
thorough volume. 

There have been other histories of 
American art and other books that 
treat certain phases of American art 
as well or better. Both Peyton Bos- 
well’s Modern American Painting and 
James Flexner’s First, Flowering of the 
Wilderness dramatically illuminate pe- 
riods of American painting with rarely 
matched skill. It is in the depth of 
treatment accorded each section and 
period of the long history covered, and 
in the integration of the many parts 
into a clarified whole that this new 
book gains high distinction. 

The cavalcading text, which begins 
with an account of John White’s wa- 
tercolors of the Roanoke settlement 
and continues through to the art dis- 
played in 1945, is written in a style 
that is far livelier than the pedestrian 
one of many art writers. Included are 
fascinating quotations from source ma- 
terial and many revealing anecdotes 
and sidelights. Specialists in either art 
or history should find many sections 
rewarding and all of them useful. 


Special mention should be made of 
the excellent bibliographic notes, in 
which the detailed listing of books and 
articles could, with discrimination, be 
used as a superior guide to any one of 
the many subjects covered. 


Still-Life Master 


“Chardin” by Bernard Denvir. 1950. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 16 pp. of 
text and 39 plates. $2.50. 


Another in the Harper “Masters of 
Painting,” a popular-priced series, this 
book follows the simple and satisfying 
formula to give the facts and accom- 


plishments of Chardin’s life, with 
proper emphasis on his unique gifts as 
a painter of still-life in the 18th cen- 


tury. Illustrations, which include a 
group in color, offer both well-known 
and less familiar subjects. 


Re-Issue of Gauguin 


“Paul Gauguin” by John Rewald. 1950. 
New York: Hyperion Press. Distributed 
by the Macmillan Co. 168 pp. with 176 
illustrations. $6.00. 


This is a reprint of John Rewald’s 
monograph which was first published in 
1938. It includes 176 drawings and 
paintings, 16 of which are reproduced 
in color. Unfortunately, as Mr. Rewald 
stated in a letter published in the April 
15 Dicest, the publishers did not con- 
sult the author before reprinting the 
volume, nor did they make any attempt 
to bring the text up to date. During 
the 12 years since the volume was first 
published, many of the paintings dis- 
cussed have changed owners. Such 
changes have not been noted, nor has 
the bibliography, which stops short at 
1938, been kept up to date. 


Cellini On Himself 


“The Autobiography of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini.” Edited with an introduction by 
John Pope-Hennessy. 1950. New York: 
Phaidon Publishers. Distributed by Ox- 
ford University Press. 498 pp. Illus- 
trated. $2.50. 


This new edition of the classic auto- 
biography uses the text of John Sy- 
monds’ Life of Benvenuto Cellini with 
supplementary notes and an introduc- 
tion by Pope-Hennessy, who also se- 
lected the illustrations. These comprise 
all of Cellini’s known preserved works 
and additional pictures pertaining to 
his period. One of an inexpensive, pock- 
et-sized series, the book is marred only 
by its very small print, but this, we sup- 
pose, is a necessary evil in a work of 
this kind. 


The New Art Book Guild 


Latest of the new art-book clubs is 
the Art Book Guild which boasts an edi- 
torial board comprising artists Thomas 
Benton and Rockwell Kent; Walter 
Pach, whose multiple and distinguished 
career has embraced criticism and lec- 
turing as well as painting; and Direc- 
tor Paul Gardner of Kansas City’s Nel- 
son Gallery. 

Geared to the art-interested layman 
as well as to the professional, the Guild, 
like other something-of-the-month plans, 
not only distributes its selections but 
publishes a monthly periodical. Theirs 
is called Art in Books and it will re- 
view major fine-arts publications for 
Guild members. 

Monthly selections, chosen by the edi- 
tors for quality of art reproduction and 
for merit as serious contributions to the 
understanding and appreciation of the 
art of all periods, include works like 
Francis Henry Taylor’s much discussed 
history of collecting, The Taste of An- 
gels, and Bernard Dorival’s Cézanne. 
Other books currently distributed are 
Allan Leepa’s The Challenge of Modern 
Art and Frederick S. Wight’s Milestones 
of American Painting in Our Century, 
all well up to the standards the Guild 
has set for itself. 


Metropolitan Policy 

[Continued from page 9] 

of them are good, few are really top- 
quality pieces. 

A Shahn and an Evergood show how 
new styles have given life to the social- 
ly conscious old Ash Can themes. A 
Price, an Osver, a Nordfeldt, a Mac- 
Iver show how far abstraction can go 
and still remain “figurative.” 

But the real showman’s coup is the 
hanging of the advanced-as-the-atom 
Stamos and Baziotes to flank a doorway 
which frames the Sargent Wyndham 
Sisters and leads you back to the start 
of the show. 

Several additional galleries of draw- 
ings and watercolors further amplify 
trends indicated in the main body of 
the exhibition and include work by 
some artists whose oils are missing. 

Yet somehow, despite the show’s brisk 
pace, many of the older paintings seem 
so dull in retrospect that one wonders 
why, even for the record, the Metro- 
politan keeps them. 

In answer to this too, there is a Tay- 
lorism: ‘What we have must be prop- 
erly classified and presented, but we 
have an obligation to preserve it even 
at the expense of boring the brighter 
minds of today. .. To abandon or dis- 
pose of any considerable portion of these 
objects on the basis of aesthetic judg- 
ment of present members of the Mu- 
seum staff, or in fact of any group of 
contemporaries, would be in our opinion 
an ideological gesture to the prevailing 
mood on a par with the burning of the 
books in Nazi Germany.” 


Town & Country Shows 
[Continued from page 15] 


prize went to Prudence Berg, and James 
Steg’s Cycle took top print honors. 

Pacific Northwest Art League Annual 

The city of Spokane sponsored this 
year’s Pacific Northwest Art League 
Exhibition (the seventh) which was 
held during June in Spokane’s Civic 
Auditorium. Chosen from among the 
rapidly growing number of art experts 
and enthusiasts in the region, the jury 
comprised 21 members. 

Top prize in oils ($100) went to Pat- 
rick Flammia of Moyie Springs, Idaho. 
Top watercolor honors ($50) went to 
Inez Hill Bailey. 
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By Lawrence Dame 
NANTUCKET: For the past six years 
this quaint Yankee island has been 
growing in importance as a summer art 
center. A -fine old whale-oil storage 
warehouse turned into a non-profit gal- 
lery called the Kenneth Taylor draws 
as many as 7,500 persons each season. 
George T. Hamilton, Washington art- 
ist who lectures at the Phillips Gallery, 
has come here for the past four years 
as director, and Everett U. Crosby and 
Mrs. Georgie Walling are responsible 
for displays of wide general interest. 

“Give them some good exhibitions— 
they come from places that know the 
good from the bad and won't be satisfied 
with the mediocre,” said Hamilton. 
There are 3,000 natives who know more 
than a thing or two and some 10,000 
summer visitors every year. What they 
get is good. 

The gallery opened in June with 
French paintings of the Barbizon School. 
R. A. M. Stevenson, cousin of Robert 
Louis and relative of one of the is- 
land’s literati, Austen Strong, carried 
off first honors here with a Utrillo-like 
version of a French town street. The 


Regarding Nantucket—Good Summer Fare 


show came from the Cincinnati mu- 
seum, through the American Federation. 

This summer will see a memorial ex- 
hibition in honor of Sam Charles who 
was given a memorial show at Boston’s 
Doll & Richards last season. 

High school students of Nantucket 
have gone to the Taylor gallery in 
gratifying numbers, June saw them 
with space to hang their own offerings. 
The print room had selections from 
the fourth Brooklyn museum annual 
and from the National Gallery’s Index 
of American Design collection. 

Non-objective paintings from Peggy 
Guggenheim’s_ collection will puzzle 
many during July. Later, another mod- 
ern touch, with emphasis on rich color 
and tricky texture, will come from 
young Edward J. Stevens, Jr., whose 
watercolors will be lent by the Weyhe 
Gallery, and 20 paintings by Americans 
will form a show from the Whitney. 

July will be rounded off by an ex- 
hibition of contemporary sculpture as- 
sembled by John Bergschneider, young 
island carver who will teach in sculp- 
ture at the University of Arkansas. Your 
correspondent will be one of the judges. 


Art in Chicago—Palmer Memorial 


By C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco: A memorial exhibition of 
paintings by Pauline Palmer (who died 
in 1938), has been drawing multitudes 
to the Chicago Galleries Association. 
Her memory is being honored current- 
ly, too, at the Art Institute where the 
two major prizes of $750 each, both 
bearing her name, have been awarded 
for the first time in the Chicago and 
Vicinity show. They are to be annual 
prizes, derived from the income on a 
small fortune Mrs. Palmer bequeathed 
the Art Institute for the purpose. 


One of the Palmer ribbons is at- 
tached to a painting of a bull fight by 
Francis Chapin and the other to a huge 
female nude in carved stone by Abbott 
Pattison (both illustrated in the DicEst, 
June 1). Speculation, sometimes hu- 
morous, sometimes angry, is buzzing 
among visitors to Mrs. Palmer’s show, 
as to how she would react to the 
choices of the Institute jury could she 
know. Chicago has become used to that 
sort of speculation, however, because 
of the way the Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Logan prizes, provided by two of the 
bitter enemies of the onslaught of the 
20th-century European “isms,” have 
been bestowed during the past decade. 


Mrs. Palmer, who had a good sense 
of humor, might enjoy the irony. She 
herself once was an exciting rebel in 
the Chicago art scene. In the first decade 
of the century she was painting under 
the influence of Manet and Degas, and 
was applying the French Impression- 
istic methods to Illinois landscapes with 
wrath-stirring results. 

Even in those far-off days she was 
a celebrity. The Paris Salon accepted 
her pictures for hanging in 1903, 1904, 
1905 and 1911. To the time of her 
death Mrs. Palmer didn’t change rad- 
ically the style she acquired in her 
Paris atelier days which followed her 
graduation from the Art Institute of 
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Chicago. She improved her pictures by 
developing to a vigorous maturity. 

This is apparent in her show just 
staged at the Chicago Galleries. City- 
scapes like Backway Lane and The Gar- 
den, views of Chicago in the outlying 
districts where trees and flowers grow; 
portraits like Cigarette Girl and Bath- 
ing Girl, daring for the time in ex- 
panses of nude skin; and glimpses of 
the artists’ resorts, like Provincetown 
Street Scene and Cape Cod Village 
(where she was a pioneer) recall viv- 
idly the Pauline Palmer who was so 
vital as a part of the Chicago scene 
for four decades. 

Besides her consistent participation 
and numerous citations at the Institute, 
she was invited to exhibit in major 
shows across America and abroad, in- 
cluding the Naples Exposition in 1911, 
the Omaha, Buffalo, St. Louis and San 
Francisco world’s fairs, and the two 
Century of Progress shows in Chicago. 

From being a rebel in the America 
of 1900 and liking it, Mrs. Palmer grew 
into a belabored conservative in the 
art wars which followed. the Armory 
Show. But she could take her share 
of the drubbing and never lost zest. 
Never, either, was she led astray into 
any “modernism” she didn’t feel. 

Those same old friends who crowded 
the Chicago Galleries the opening day 
of her show remembered how the late 
Robert B. Harshe, director of the Art 
Institute of Chicago and nearly always 
on a hot spot himself trying to umpire 
the battle of conservatives against mod- 
erns, respected Mrs. Palmer as one of 
the soundest of Chicago painters. 

Mrs. Palmer was born in the down- 
state Illinois town of McHenry. She 
became, in 1891, the wife of Dr. Albert 
E, Palmer, and the two together rose 
to prominence in Chicago. 

In addition to her zeal as a painter, 
Mrs. Palmer took an active interest in 
the welfare of her fellow artists. 
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Women Artists 
[Continued from page 13] 


citement in this field has led us to ex- 
pect so much, the graphic work this 
year seemed disappointing. Far and 
away the best work here was in a tradi- 
tional or illustrative vein. Janet E. 
Turner focused her attention on pat- 
terns and textures. Ada V. Gabriel gave 
a naive twist to a gingerbready house. 
Lily Ente, Hartwell Wyse Priest, and 
Vera Andrus made a virtue of sim- 
plicity; Betty Parish and Edna Stauffer 
did the same for detailed profusion. 


Best bets in the show, however, were 
found among the sculptures and water- 
colors. Whether or not sex conditions 
the choice of sculpture materials, it 
is notable that almost all of these wo- 
men work with the malleable mediums. 
Good use of materials marked work by 
Jane Wasey, Cheryl Ellsworth (e.g. 
the sleek bronze Slight Twist), and 
Helen Wilson. Successful experiments 
with abstract form were carried out by 
Edna Yadven Kamlet (a minuscule, 
Moore-ish bronze), Irma Stoloff and 
Ellen Key-Oberg. Sticking closer to 
fact, Anita Wechsler and Kermah Kall- 
man offered sculptured groups which 
were really conceived in the round; 
Sybil Kennedy worked in terms of space 
and kneaded, attenuated forms; while 
Ruth Nickerson and Dorothy Rossen 
carried Rodin to a 1950 conclusion. 


In watercolors too—perhaps because 
of the fluidity of the medium—profes- 
sional strides were more often taken. 
Good work, however, wasn’t limited to 
any one form of expression. In realistic 
terms, Greta Matson, Jane Oliver and 
Sylvia Bernstein turned in notable 
work. Ethel Katz, Freda Fineman and 
Grace Borgenicht offered more fluid 
watercolors. Veering more toward ab- 
straction, Rose Kuper offered a tragic 
frieze of four’ women’s heads; Nancy 
Ranson roughly suggested the ele- 
mental power of the sea; and Lois 
Bartlett Tracy presented a Power 
Enigma. Abstract and near-abstract 
work in a meticulous manner was of- 
fered by Fritzie Abadi and Alice King. 


Following is a complete list of the 
show’s awards and awarded: 


Sculpture: National Association Medal of Honor 
to Elizabeth Model for Eurydice Lost; Marcia 
Brady Tucher Prize of $100 to Clara Fasano for 
Day Dreams; Mrs. Herbert H. Lehman Prize of 
$100 to Edna Yadvan Kamlet for Theme and 
Variations No. 6; Amelia Peabody Prize of $25 
to Kisa Beech for Baby Owl. 

Miniature: Medal of Honor to Virginia N. 
Gardner for Portrait of a Child. 


Oil: Medal of Honor to Hanna Moscon for 
Shooting Gallery; Cooper Prize of $100 divided 
between Lena Gurr for Three Generations and 
Fritzi Abadi for The Player; Gene Alden Walker 
Prize of $100 (for a painting by a Southern or 
Western artist) to Miriam McKinnie for Tranquil 
Mood; Anonymous Prize of $100 to Frances Pratt 
for Dancer; Samuel Karasick Memorial Prize of 
$50 (for traditional painting) to Ada Rosario 
Cecere for Light on Honesty; Mildred Atkin 
Prize of $50 (for portraiture) to Cornelia Baeke- 
land for Doris; Bertha M. Barstow Prize of $50 
to Emma Ehrenreich for Millinery Shop; Ann 
Cole Phillips Prize of $50 (for experimental or 
progressive painting) to Andree Golbin for The 
Enchanted Tree; Ann Kocsis Prize of $25 to 
Anna Negoe for Transition. 


Watercolor: Medal of Honor to Ethel Katz for 
Prowse’'s Marsh; Henry J. Gaisman Prize of $100 
to Lois Bartlett Tracy for Power Enigma; Jose- 
phine Droege Memorial Prize of $100 to Clara 
Shainess for Going to Bikini; Grumbacher Prize 
of $50 in art materials to Marjorie Liebman for 
The Bridges. 

Graphic Arts: Medal of Honor to Lesley Craw- 
ford for Quartet; National Association Prize of 
$50 to Janet E. Turner for Bulldogging Stock: 
National Association Prize of $50 to Ada V. 
Gabriel for The Icicle House. 
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Appropriateness: Part III 

A WORD TO THE AVANT GARDE: There 
are many practical methods of paint 
manipulation which will produce vari- 
ous color effects, suitable for one pur- 
pose or another. These are part of the 
equipment of the experienced painter, 
or they can be improvised by him as 
the occasion requires. There are few 
general or all-over rules or formulas. 
The choice depends, or should depend, 
entirely on the total visual effect to- 
ward which the painter’s technique is 
aimed. As has been previously indicated, 
this is closely interrelated to such other 
circumstances as the medium employed, 
the key or color range selected as most 
appropriate, and the textural quality 
desired. In addition, there are several 
non-technical considerations which re- 
late to the artists’ personality and to 
the emotional quality with which he 
may endow his painting. 

I have especially in mind the work 
of innovators or followers of the more 
advanced schools of contemporary art, 


‘because the techniques of the more 


traditional painters have been more or 
less standardized and tend to fall with- 
in more definite limits. Our criteria of 
taste, appropriateness and effectiveness 
of technical quality as applied to es- 
tablished schools of painting are not 
arbitrary matters, nor do they depend 
primarily upon fashion or blind tradi- 
tion. Like our use of good and per- 
manent materials, they are based upon 
the test of time. They are actually 
survivals. They combine the best ele- 
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THE MATERIAL SIDE 


By RALPH MAYER : 


ments of what has been proven by past 
experience to fit the style of the 
paintings. 

The techniques and the paint quality 
employed by outstanding masters of 
each successful period or movement of 
the past seem to us to be an integral 
part of the movement itself. Conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, we take them for 
granted. 

We would not consider examples of 
the earlier schools to be first-rate speci- 
mens unless they were typical in ma- 
terial as well as in artistic content. 
Rubens and his followers had their 
way of painting, Rembrandt had his 
own favorite materials and way of 
using them, the school of English 18th 
century portraiture, the Impressionists, 
and subsequent movements down to our 
own time, each developed its own 
techniques. 

Here and there among the advanced 
modern painters, the personality of the 
artist and his pictorial aims have been 
combined in an admirable way. Some 
of them employ impeccable materials 
and methods of application which ac- 
cumulated experience or scientific data 
tells us are good and permanent—ma- 
terials and techniques which also lend 
themselves properly to control. Many 
advanced painters have unfortunately 
not achieved this status. 

The painters of whom I speak have 
rejected much of the traditional, and 
they have embarked upon artistic con- 
cepts far beyond the horizons of those 
to which we have been accustomed. 
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What, then, would seem more ap- 


propriate to such artists, and what 
could be more exciting to them, than 
to discard the older technical methods 
and to adopt new tools or mediums? 
This has apparently seemed essential 
to them. History repeats itself here, 
because every new departure in the 
past has sought its new materials. 

The advanced artists have approached 
this problem in two ways. First, by the 
adoption of completely new painting 
mediums from among the ready-made 
industrial coatings. Second, by-uncon- 
ventional or tradition-flouting applica- 
tion of the conventional artists’ paints. 

Unfortunately, neither of these ap- 
proaches will serve the purpose of per- 
manence, In adopting such modern, 
ready-made industrial paints as enamels, 
lacquers and synthetic mediums, they 
are using materials that have never 
been tested under artists’ conditions of 
application, materials formulated for 
industrial purposes where criteria of 
excellence are totally different. And 
they have often used them on grounds 
and supports alien to the purposes for 
which they were designed. 

In using the conventional artists’ 
paints, but applying them to canvas, 
or otherwise manipulating them in 
ways forbidden to the more conven- 
tional painter, they usually disregard 
the laws of nature and invite the 
blemishes which experience shows are 
the result of incorrect handling. 

I have frequently referred to the 
practice of plastering excessively thick 
layers and gobs of oil paint on the 
canvas, and the bad results to be ex- 
pected from such procedure. Some 
modern painters seem to exaggerate 
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nude figure studies in natural set- 
tings. Interesting poses to as- 
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Designed by 









For watercolor and 
tempera painting. 


Size open 11F X12". 
$5% Write for folder. 


Manufactured by 


VORTOX COMPANY 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


Designed and Executed by 
Alexander Lazuk 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 


61 West 74th Street, N. Y. C. 23 
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this to an enormous extent. I also note 
another illogical tendency among some 
painters: they want to know how to 
keep oil paintings mat, whereas oils 
are supposed to have a normally glossy 
finish; then they want to make their 
casein paintings glossy, to look like 
oils! 

Some day a systematic modern re- 
search program may be carried out on 
artists materials, and factual data ob- 
tained on the permanence and dura- 
bility of modern materials as well as 
on new techniques for using and com- 
bining traditional material. Until then, 
the only solution to the problem of 
creating new and appropriate effects 
is to work within the bounds of correct 
and proper procedure as we understand 
it from past experience and the test of 
time. However, within the limits of 
what we know as good and permanent 
practices, there is a sufficient range 
of procedures to meet all reasonable 
requirements. 

I have seen some outstanding exam- 
ples of the thoughtful adaption of tra- 
ditional oil-painting techniques to ob- 
tain effects strikingly appropriate to 
the style and nature of the work. Some 
artists have found satisfaction in vari- 
ous uses of tempera and gouache tech- 
niques. A growing number of painters 
have also joined in the current revival 
of encaustic painting. 

I get many inquiries from painters 
about the use of trade-marked indus- 
trial products of the sort referred to 
above (Duco, Ripolin, Zapon, Glyptol, 
etc.). But no matter how admirably 
the cellulose lacquers and synthetic 
enamels will serve the purposes for 
which they are intended, they would 
have to be especially formulated to 
meet artists’ requirements. 

The newer ingredients hold forth 
great promise to the entire field of 
painting. If it were possible for artists 
interested in using them to get to- 
gether an economically feasible pro- 
gram, no matter how modest, these 
materials and painting methods might 
be thoroughly investigated. 


New Building for Silvermine 


When the Silvermine Guild needed 
an angle to raise funds for their school 
building project they got an angel, 
Florence Schick Gifford—a lady of cul- 
tural tastes and very generous impulses. 
Originally they had hoped to raise the 
needed $50,000 through a campaign 
scheduled to begin May 26, but when 
Mrs. Gifford donated the total amount 
on May 21, a plea turned to a paen, 
and the construction of the addition, 
now titled the Florence Schick Gifford 
Hall got happily under way. 

The Silvermine Guild, which was or- 
ganized in 1922 mainly to exhibit the 
work of member-artists has gradually 
increased the scope of its activities un- 
til they include such varied programs 
as the sponsoring of music festivals and 
the conducting of children’s classes. 

The new building will make it possible 
for the full educational program to be 
carried on throughout the year. Two 
airy painting studio-classrooms will be 
connected by a long gallery-hall to a 
large auditorium. The cement cellar 
will house photography, crafts and 

ceramics classes in the winter. 





HOW SHALL I FRAME MY PICTURES? 
What size frame shall’ you use? What style 
will best harmonize with the picture and 
your furniture? How can you make more in- 
teresting wall arrangements? These are 
questions our framing experts can answer 
for you. Come see our choice collection of 
frames, full color prints and modern masters. 
Bring your pictures and your questions with 
you. 


send for your FREE copy of 
16 page book: PICTURE FRAMES 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


the department store of art materials 
DEPT. D, 2 WEST 46th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


The Artist 
as a ‘'shopper' 


prefers 


Philip Rosenthal 


complete supplies 
for the artist 
since 1896 


47 East 9th Street New York 3, N. Y. 


Good Reasoning... 


Art museums in every part of 
the United States depend on 
Budworth to pack and ship their 
exhibitions. They can’t take 
chances. Neither can you! This 
service is available to you, wheth-. 
er collector, gallery or artist. 


For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


5 Union Square New York 
“Everything for the Artist" 


MAX GRANICK 


FRAMING ESTIMATES 
On Complete Exhibitions 
52 West 56 St.. N. Y. 19 Cl. 6-2869 
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FOR THOSE WHO WANT THE BEST 
ALUMINUM PAINT BOX AND 
EASEL COMBINATION 


Only Portomaster Has These Fine Features 
2 easel rods hold any canvas—from 6” x 8” to 30” 


x 48”—securely @© © Legs accessable from the 
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Oxtside rack 9 safely carry any wet or dry 
canvas = to 30” x48” @ Wet brush holders @ 7 
Cover hol de FouR 12” x 16” canvas boards © © 
Ma $2 ae “of Mississippi River 
SEE THE PORTOMASTER, JR. (Con- 
tempo) REAL VALUE 
PORTOMASTER-—Box 4—Brooklyn8, N. Y. 
Famous Artists’ Papers 
CANSON INGRES 
WHITE AND 24 COLORS 
CANSON MI-TEINTES 
ARCHES and MBM PAPERS 
+ DISTRIBUTED BY GOOD DEALERS EVERYWHERE - 


Sets up in % minutes. 
$3,450 
FOR ONLY 
Used the World Gver—They Have No Equal 
FOR PASTEL, WATERCOLOR 
THE MORILLA COMPANY new vork 10 















Add $1 West of Mississippi River $2,450 
MICHALLET 
CANSON AQUARELLE 


NOW 
ART SUPPLY DEALER 
For © 
SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS 
CHARCOAL PAPER 
HANDMADE—FOR WATERCOLOR 


@. i. Friedman incorporated 
20 east 49th street, new york 17, a. y. 
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free: our monthly bulletin, “friem’s four pages” 
exhibits of contemporary art in our new gallery 
July 1, 1950 


Philadelphia News 
By Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA: The Annual Exhibition 
by Members of the Philadelphia Water 
Color Club at the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance paces “Masterpieces from 
Philadelphia Private Collections” at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art as the 
city’s major summer art offering. It is 
primarily a middle-of-the-road show 
with few abstractions, but with many 
papers that reveal abstract influence. 

One is impressed, also, by groups of 
“think-alikes” who, though they may 
be geographically distant one from the 
other, possess kinship of vision. There 
are, for instance, those whose thoughts 
run to dead, jagged wood in various 
settings (Sol Wilson, Hilton Leach, 
Martin Metzler, Oliver Smith, James 
Kirk Merrick). 

Then there are those who discover 
in city store fronts and markets a gay, 
mildly satiric impetus for design (not- 
ably, Window Shopping by Cynthia 
lliff and Watermelon by Sylvia A. Bar- 
kan). Cities and towns, in fact, seem 
to outweigh the country in their appeal 
to the modern watercolorist. Henry 
Gasser’s The Jordan Place, Walter E. 
Baum’s Allentown Scene, Albert Gold’s 
Light Snow, Frederick Gill’s Morning 
in Bedford and Mortimer Freer’s stark- 
ly individual blue-green-lavender Nan- 
tucket Apparition suggest the many 
viewpoints and emotional reactions pos- 
sible for those with open eyes and re- 
ceptive imaginations. 

The few abstractionists include Ar- 
thur Flory, J. Jay McVicker and Her- 
bert J. Gute, with John Lear’s strange 
satiric reactions to modern man offer- 
ing the show’s lone surrealist note. 

Guest exhibitor this year is the illus- 
trator, Kurt Wiese; while an interna- 
tional flavor is infused by the presence 
of the English humorists George Mor- 
row and W. A. Sillince, Scandinavian- 
Americans Birger Sandzen and Tore 
Asplund, and Canadian Hazel Boswell. 

Due to severe jurying the Annual is 
smaller but better than usual. 

The Contemporary Art Association of 
Philadelphia, a body with over 600 
artist members and a gallery that will 
hang comfortably no more than 40 or 
50 pictures, has solved the vexing prob- 
lem of a big general unjuried members’ 
exhibition by dividing the show into 
four parts, and splitting exhibitors into 
alphabetical categories. Each exhibition 
lasts five days. Surprise of the series 
so far is the mature Tropical Fruit, 
a semi-abstraction by S. Neil Fujita. 

The Dubin Galleries will remain open 
all summer with a gallery group. 

Now that juries are toughening their 
decisions, often to the point of mass 
elimination, the forward looking Wil- 
mington Society of the Fine Arts is 
coming to grips with the problem of 
recognition for local artists by inaug- 
urating a series of group exhibitions— 
one or two a season—that will give 
Delaware artists of standing an oppor- 
tunity to show 15 or 16 of their works. 

First in the new group of shows is a 
foursome extending through July and 
including work by Edward L. Grant, 
Ellen du P. Wheelwright, Robert Wheel- 
wright and Henryette S. Whiteside. The 
second show will be devoted to the 
Wyeth clan. 
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SHIVA CASEINS 
STANDARD OILS 


SIGNATURE OILS 


The artist as a critic favors 
ro SHIVA ARTISTS’ COLORS for 30 years —compounders of colors of integrity 433 W. GOETHE STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINO! 
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the hans hofmann school of fine art 


new york city e 


52 west 8th street e phone gramercy 7-3491 


summer session 
personally conducted 


by mr. hofmann 
approved under G. |. bill of rights 


provincetown, mass. 
june 12 — sept. 1 





THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 





SUMMER 
PAINTING 
CLASSES 


TSCHACBASOV 


Creative courses In Painting, Drawing, Composition and Etching. Instruction, Criticism 


and Lectures in stimulating serroundings studying with Tschacbasov. Beginners S 
Advanced Students. Living quarters. June 15th throegh August. Reservations 
Week or for Season. Wonderful Vacation in one of America’s most famous a 


colonies. Limited enroliment. Write today fer complete information. YORK 
(Classes in WN. Y. C. until May 30th) TSCHACBASOV—222 W. 23rd St., WN. Y. C. 


EUROPEAN SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN 1c W YOR CITY 


HERMANN GROSS HILDEGARD RATH 


drawing @ sculpture 
20 Fifth Avenue (12C) 











painting e 
SPring 7-0259 


CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO ISLAND ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN 


15 MILES TO OLD MEXICO DRAWING 
MONTY eee tense vam caateries 
LEWIS 
DIRECTOR 




















DONAL HORD, FRANCIS ROBERT WHITE, DAN DICKEY, ILLUSTRATION 
DR. RUTH RAY. WILLIAM DAVIS, DAN PUTNAM, MURAL & 
ALOYS BOHNEN, MONTY LEWIS. EDWARD REEP. aa 
692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. 





Oe San Diego 
© seals SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


6063 La Jolla Blvd. | Orren R. Louden, Director La Jolla 
P. ©. Box 953 ‘Approved for Veterans'’ California 


SCHOO: OF FINE ARTS 
“The Leading School of Modern 
Art.” 

Drawing, Painting, Composition, Design 
FOR VETERANS and NON-VETERANS 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 
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BRECHER 


PAINTING CLASS 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 11th oicee 


Saturday Morning Classes 
for people of all ages. 


WaAtkins 9-5168 124 W. 23rd ST. 
a NEW YORK CITY 
28 























MAURICE GEO. KLYNE 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
308 East 173rd Street, Bronx 57, N. Y. 


PAINTING © DRAWING © COMPOSITION 


Telephone Cypress 9-1886 
between 9 A.M. & 12 Noon 


ee 
MEYEROWITZ 42. 


44 MT. PLEASANT AVE., GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


(Unless otherwise indicated, open to 
all artists) 


Flushing, New York 


2ND ANNUAL OUTDOOR EXHIBITION OF 
ARTS AND CRAFTS, Sept. 9-17. Murray 
Hill Square, Entry fee $1.50. Awards. Ex- 
hibitors must be present during the ex- 
hibition. Write Ruth Thaler, Art League 
of lees Island, 40-14 149 Place, Flushing, 


Indiana, Pennsylvania 


8TH ANNUAL COOPERATIVE ART EX- 
HIBITION. Oct. 14-Nov. 30. All media. 
Entry fee $5. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards & 
work due Sept. 10. Write Oval Kipp, Art 
Department, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pa. 


Kennebunk, Maine 


10TH ANNUAL MEMBERS EXHIBITION. 
Aug. 1-26. Jury. Prizes. Membership fee. 
Fees & entries due July 15. Write The 
Brick Store Museum, Kennebunk, Maine. 


New York, New York 


AMERICAN PAINTING TODAY—1950. 
From Dec. 8. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Media: oil, oil tempera, encaustic. Juries. 
Prizes total $8,500. Entry blanks were due 
in New York July 1. Write Robert Beverly 
Hale, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York 28, New York. 


Work due at regional centers as follows: 


For artists of California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, Alaska & Ha- 
waii: Bekins Van & Storage Co., Inc., 
Building No. 2, 25 East Mason St., Santa 
Barbara, California; August 21-September 
8 


For artists of Arizona, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma & Texas: Dallas Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Fair Park, Dallas, 
Texas; August 14-September 1. 


For artists of Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin & Wyoming: 
Newcomb-Macklin Co., 400-408 North State 
Street, Chicago, Illinois ; August 24-Sep- 
tember 15. . 

For artists of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, West Virginia, & the District of 
Columbia: Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Grove Avenue & the Boulevard, Richmond, 
Virginia; September 4-22. 


For artists of Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, the Canal Zone, Puerto 
Rico, & the Virgin Islands & for American 
artists residing temporarily outside the 
United States: The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 5th Avenue at 84 St., New York 
28, N. Y.; August 31- -September 20. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

15TH CERAMIC NATIONAL. Oct. 29-Dec. 3. 
Media: pottery, ceramic sculpture, enamels. 
Prizes. Entry fee $3.00. Work due Sept. 14- 
15 at nearest of following regional centers. 
School of Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
Cleveland Museum of Art; Los Angeles 
County Art Institute; San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art; University of Georgia, Ath- 
ens, Ga.; Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts; 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. Write 
15th Ceramic National, Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE 
7 

FINE ARTS 
SUMMER LANDSCAPE COURSES 
Certif. courses. Fine Art—TIllustr. — Fashion — Interior 
Design —G.I. APPRV’D—-SHORT specialized ceurses. 

72-12 112 STREET, FOREST HILLS, L. I. 

also Jamaica, L. |}. BO. 3-1962 













“a LOCUST GROVE FARM 


Hopewell Junction « New York 


Vacation Art Classes with or without 
instruction in scenic Dutchess County. 
Barn Studios, Life, Landscape = 


ing. Wonderful meals, informal fun, 
private lake. 


Painting Weekends Now. 


N. Y. Info. CH 3-4359 
459 West 21 Street, New York 11 
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HARTFORD 
ART SCHOOL 


MORIAL 
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BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


SUMMER SCHOOL—JULY 10-SEPT. 1 
Outdoor Painting and Drawing Courses. Also, Letter- 
ing, Layout, Illustration and Etching. Mornings and 
Afternoons ; Mondays through F. ridays. Writeforfurther 


information. Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
EATER I AD pi RIE BU a I SR SOE 
School of 


RINGLING *":. 


19th Year. Study Art in sunny Florida. Faculty of out- 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormitories. Low 
cost. Summer term: 11 weeks commencing June 12. 
Write for catalog and folder ‘In Florida Sunshine.’ 
Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Exec. Sec’y. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


LAYTON SCHOOL 


OF ART 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Fall, Spring, Summer terms. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors 
Dept. 570, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL &, 


Degree and diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, Illus., Int. decoration, Indes. 
design. Teacher education. Costume de- 
sign, Fashion tllus., Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Silversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 


Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 


























WATER COLOR COURSE. 


— INSTRUCTIONS — 
by CORRESPONDENCE by 


JOHN CHETCUTI 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 





MEXICO FOR ARTISTS 


Study Art in Old Mexico 


@ Mexican Arts and Crafts © Graphic Arts 
@ Mural and Fine Arts © Special Degree Courses 
Also take advantage of a special summer mural course 
painting the famous Bonampak murals under the 
direction of eminent artists. 

For particulars write to: Escuela Universitaria de Bellas 
Artes, Calle Hernandez Macias Num. 2, San Miguel 
de Allende, Gto. Mexico, Prop. Lic. A. Campanella. 


HOLLYWOOD ART CENTER SCHOOL 


¥, Business Office, 1905 N. Highland Ave. 
oF Study this summer under noted 
artists in the best environment 
in California, in studios and out- 
doors on a five acre estate. 
Henry Lovins, Dir. HE 4067 
Fall Session Opens Aug. 28, 1950, Register Now 


July 1, 1950 















REGIONAL SHOWS 
Atlanta, Georgia 


5TH SOUTHEASTERN ANNUAL ART EX- 


HIBITION. Oct. 1-15. Open to artists in 
Ga., S. C., N. C., Fla., Ala., Miss., Tenn. & 
La. Media: oil, tempera & watercolor. Jury. 
Purchase awards. Work due Aug. 28-Sept. 
12 at Catheart Allied Storage Co., 134 
Houston St., NE, Atlanta, Ga. Write Ben 
E. Shute, High Museum of Art, 1262 Peach- 
tree St., NE, Atlanta, Ga. 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


9TH ANNUAL LOUISIANA STATE ART 


COMPETITION. Sept. 5-Oct. 1. Open to all 
La. artists. Media: oil, watercolor, sculp- 
ture, drawings, ceramics, Jury. Prizes. En- 
try blanks & entries due Aug. 31. Write 
Jay R. Broussard, Louisiana Art Commis- 
sion, Old State Capitol, Baton Rouge, La. 


Columbus, Ohio 


OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY’S 26TH 
ANNUAL CIRCUIT EXHIBITION, Colum- 
bus Gallery of Fine Arts to Nov. on tour 
to July 1951. Open to present and former 
residents of Ohio. Media: watercolor, 
Rye and casein. Jury. Prizes. Dues 

3.50. Work due Oct. 7, may be stored for 
summer free. Write Edith McKee Harper, 
1403 Corvallis Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
MID-AMERICA ANNUAL, 1950. Nov. 5-26. 
Nelson Gallery of Art and Atkins Museum. 
Open to artists of Mo., Kans., Nebr., Iowa, 
Okla., Colo., Ark., Wyo. Media: oil, water- 
color, drawing & prints, sculpture. Jury. 
Purchase prizes. Entry cards & work due 
Sept. 15-Oct. 1. Write Mrs. Pauline Everitt, 
4415 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Montpelier, Ohio 


2ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION ART & CRAFT 
CLUB OF MONTPELIER. Sept. 10-16. 
Open to artists in Mich., Ind. & Ohio. 
Media: oil, watercolor, casein, pastel. 
Prizes. Entry fee $2. Entry cards & work 


due Sept. 4. Write Mrs. Grace Walker, 
Montpelier, Ohio. 


New York, New York. 

EMILY LOWE AWARD. Oct. 30-Nov. 11. 
Eggleston Galleries. Open to artists paint- 
ing in New York City, 25-35 years of age. 
Media: oil or oil tempera. Juries. Prizes in- 
clude one-man show & cash awards. Work 
due Sept. 23. Write Ward Eggleston, 161 
W. 57 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


1ST REGIONAL SHOW SILVERMINE 
GUILD OF ARTISTS. Aug. 27-Sept. 17. 
Open to New England artists. Jury. Prizes. 
Work due Aug. 14. Write Mrs. Miriam 
Broudy, c/o Silvermine Guild of Artists, 
Inc., Silvermine, Norwalk, Conn. 


Sacramento, California 


CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR ART SHOW. 
Aug. 31-Sept. 10. Open to California art- 
ists. Media: oil, watercolor & sculpture. 
Jury. Prizes. Write State Fair, P.O. Box 
2036, Sacramento, Calif. 


Sioux City, Iowa 
6TH ANNUAL IOWA WATERCOLOR SHOW. 
Traveling show. Open to artists voting in 
Iowa, Purchase prizes. Paintings due Oct. 
15. Write E. Zavatsky, Art Center, 61314 
Pierce St., Sioux City 15, Iowa. 


Washington, D. C. 


KILN CLUB OF WASHINGTON EXHIBI- 
TION. August 6-28. Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Open to potters of Washington. Me- 
dia: ceramic sculpture, decorative ware, 
utility ware, tiles. Fee, $1 to non-members. 
Jury. Awards. Entry blanks due July 25. 
Work due July 29. Write Mrs. F. é 
Hayden, 7241 Brinkley Road, S. B., Wash- 
ington 20, D. C. 

WASHINGTON SCULPTORS GROUP 2ND 
SHOW. Aug. 8-28. National Museum. Open 
to seulptors of Maryland, Virginia & the 
District of Columbia. Jury. Work due Aug. 
1. Write Hazel Van Natter, 1222 31st St., 
N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


4TH BIENNIAL CERAMIC SHOW. Oct. 1- 
29. Open to ceramists of Ohio. Media:. all 
types of ceramics & enamels. Entry fee $1. 
Jury. Prizes. Work due Sept. 28. Write 
Butler Art Institute, Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


FINE ARTS 
NORTON INSTRUCTION 


FLORIDA 


WEST PALM BEACH 
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Two weeks station wagon 
trips — - — 
mp. an ine, 
ae aan at peeved cabins. No transportation shee. 
Demonstrations, personal instruction and class eriti- 
cism every day by Mr. Whitney, currently teaching at 
Pratt Institute. Write for brochure. 
E. A. WHITNEY, 1970—81 STREET, 
JACKSON HEIGHTS, WN. Y. 














PAINT IN BEAUTIFUL OLD 


WELLFLEET 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ROWLAND 


ELDEN 


Instruction in Oil Painting 
June 26....Sept. 2 


Write: E. Rowland, Wellfleet, Massachusetts 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and_ lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 
Ce 
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CLEVELAND 
INSTITUTE OF ART 


(Formerly the Cleveland Scheel of Art) 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


YLAND 


SS, INSTITUTE 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
‘ation, Stage Craft, etc, Catalogs on request. 


TT CARBEE 
aca Pl 


30th Year 


SUMMER SESSION — June 19-Aug. 11 
Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. Individual 
Instruction. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Director. 


-126 MASS. AVE. at BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON: 





















CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Professional training in the Visual 

Arts: Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 

Commercial Art and History of Art. 

Summer term: June 19—August 11. 
Address inquiries to: 

Martha R. Tieman, Registrar Cincinnati 6, Ohio—Eden Park 
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SCHOOL OF ART 


WASHINGTON 6, D0. C. 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ARTS 


College Credit G. I. Approved 
Write for Catalogue 














































AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 


3410 B'WAY, N.Y.31 FO 8-1350 


FINE ARTS—ADVERTISING ARTS 
H. S. Maurer, G. Samstag Directors 


LEON FRIEND 
JACK LEVINE 
GORDON SAMSTAG 
RAPHAEL SOYER 


Summer Classes ¢ Open 
for Registration Now 
Approved for Veterans 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering. 
layout, fashion illustration, interior decorating, 





portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

—— aad INSTITUTE 
2108 W. Flagler Miam 





ABBE 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Advertising Art 
founded 1938 Veteran Approved 


Work-Scholarships for non-vets 
1697 Broadway 


N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 


LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year’ round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 


—" GONZALEZ 


School of Painting 


WELLFLEET CAPE COD MASS. 


For information, write Miss Betty Day, 
27 W. 67 St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. 
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COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


SUMMER SESSION, Opening June 26, 
WILLIAM JOHNSTONE 


LAWRENCE BARRETT EDGAR BRITTON 

ReY GuUSsSsOW LEW TILLEY 

Painting workshop, drawing, landscape, basic 
design and lithography 

Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


ARTISTS-TEACHERS 


will find unusual opportunities for studying art 
in 1950 summer sessions. You can: 1. Earo 
eight semester hours in art to qualify for salary 
increments. 2. Do beginning and advanced art 
work at regular college level. 3. Improve your 
own personal abilities in some branch of art. 4. Participate 
in art education workshops and graduate seminars. 5. Procure 
graduate work leading to M.A. and MF.A. degrees. 

The Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 
Dept. AD, 4415 Warwick Boulevard, Kansas City 2, Me. 


O'HAR 





WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 


Laguna Beach, Calif.—Summer 


Write Mrs. Eliot @’Hara, 2025 0 St. N. W., Wash., D. C. 


DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Dress Design + Fashion 
el 3 M i Ilvstration « Interior 
Decoration « Carteoning 

of Art Essentials « Commercial Art 
Uvstration * Drawing « Painting. 

alte Sas Dey, Eve., Set. and Sun. Classes. 


Write for free Catalog 
18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGS 3, WLLINGIS 


Le LOH 












Art School News 


Now THAT THE WEATHER has caught 
up with the calendar, summer art 
schools sound more tempting than ever. 
Ten o’ clock scholars will still find a 
warm welcome at most of the schools 
discussed in the last five issues, as well 
as at the ones mentioned below. 

When Ellen Battell Stoeckel died in 
1939 she left a large estate in Norfolk, 
Connecticut, and a large sum of money 
to be used to establish a school of music 
and a school of art. The school of mu- 
sic was opened in 1941 and in 1946 a 
school of art was added. Both are un- 
der the direction of Yale University 
and the art school session runs from 
August 6 to September 13. 

This term the director is Philip C. 
Elliott of the Albright Art School. The 
faculty includes Richard A. Rathbone 
and Herbert J. Gute of Yale. Visiting 
critics are George Picken, Naum Gabo 
and Peter Blume among others. Tui- 
tion for the full six weeks is $75, and 
students are not accepted for shorter 
periods of time. Other requirements 
for prospective students are that they 
must be “serious” and over 18. 


* * * 


The Catan-Rose Institute of Fine 
Arts will start the summer session in 
its new building at 87th Avenue and 
150th St., in Jamaica. Courses are of- 
fered in all phases of commercial and 
fine art. 

x * ea 

From July 3 to August 26 the Choui- 
nard Art Institute will present classes 
in fine and commercial art given by a 
faculty of “forty-four specialists.” Fea- 
tured specialists include Edmond Kohn, 
who will conduct classes in painting 
and Dr. Eugene Steinhof, who will 
teach a class in “Design Fundamentals 
Applied to Graphic and Industrial Arts.” 
Also featured is a class in professional 
methods of silver-smithing including 
forging, raising and carving taught by 
Chouinard regular Roysher. 

ae * Eg 


Ad Reinhardt, known for his mordant 
cartoons “How To Look At Modern 
Art” in the now defunct PM, will be 
chief of operations at the California 
School of Fine Arts this summer. He 
will teach a course in painting for ad- 
vanced students or professional artists, 
and will also deliver a series of lec- 
tures on the social, economic and philo- 
sophie problems facing the modern art- 
ist. Other courses to be offered at 
CSFA cover painting, drawing, photog- 
raphy, design and advertising art as 
well as sculpture and ceramics. Evening 
courses are also offered. The term runs 
from July 3 to August 11. 


* * * 


Also in California, at Corona del 
Mar, painters Phil Dike and Rex Brandt 
have teamed up to conduct a summer 
school in painting. The program they 
plan for their students is an ambitious 
one. Students go to school from 10 to 
12 in the morning and from 1 to 4 in 
the afternoon, six days a week. Fees 
are $30 per week or $70 for the com- 
plete course, which runs from June 27 
to August 5. If the hours seem a bit 
too long, shorter hours can be arranged 
for $4.00 a period. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional training in 
painting, illustration, sculp- 
ture, murals. B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degree through coordinated 
course in University of 
Pennsylvania. Many scholar- 
ships, prizes. Distinguished 
faculty. Summer School at 
Chester Springs, Penna. 


116 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


THEB INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 
Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 
ing Arts. Teacher Training. 
Degrees, B.F.A., M.F.A., 
B.A.E., M.A.E. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 96 





MAXWELL Relax, Learn to Paint! 
Individual Instruction 
Beginners & Advanced 


STAR 


SCHOOL OF eats 
2 Sti Lite. . ‘Deslen 
© Sculpture 
Also HOME'S1 STUDY COURSE 
Day, Eve, & Sat. TR. 7-0906 
Box 17D, 54 W. 74 St., N.Y. C. 


SANDY BAY ART SCHOOL 


OCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 
Summer Session July & August 
Instructors: 
JON CORBINO —agure drawing and composition 
SAM HERSHEY —tandseape and water color 
Write school for details. Norman von Rosenvinge, Director. 













STUDY PAINTING IN FLORIDA 
JANUARY 1st to MAY Ist, 1951 


Farnsworth 


STILL LIFE PORTRAIT 
Approved for Veterans. 
Write for Circular A FARNSWORTH SCHOOL OF ART 
Route 4, Siesta Key, Sarasota, Fla. 


KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 
WILLIAM FISHER 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


July 1 - Labor Day 
For Information: 
8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 WEST 8th STREET © NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


LANDSCAPE 
















School of Art 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


BF.A. & M.A. in Painting, Sculpture, 
Print Making, Commercial: Art and Design. 


Ernest Freed, Director 
Peoria 5, Illinois 


HARRY ENGEL 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


JUNE 12th -SEPT. 2nd G. |. Approved 
For Catalog Write: 
HARRY ENGEL 
Massachusetts 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


OIL and WATERCOLOR 
New York University Credit + Summer 
Sports Symphony Orchestra 
Jury & AuGusT ©® For CaTaLoc Writs 
MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Sec’y, CHAUTAUQUA, WN. Y. 


Provincetown 
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A SUMMER SCHOOL 
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COURSES BY MAIL in 
modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP...N 


yack, N.Y. 


School of Design for Women 
106th YEAR. Internationally 
known artists-instructors. 


ee & Degree courses in 
Art, Art Ed., Fashion De- 


t N Ss T 5 T UTE sign & lil., Interior & Textile 


esign, Paintin, rd & Ill. Crafts, 


Day, evening. I. & State ap- 
proved. Dormitories. Catalog. 
1326 N. Broad Street, 
OF Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


PAN-AMERICA ART SCHOOL 


Enroll Now for Summer Courses 
Day & Evening Classes . . 





. Co-educational 
Catalog on Request 


Veterans Accepted 
LIFE SKETCH open to the public, all summer 


321 West 56th St., New York PL. 7-0064 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional! training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

. Fall term registration: Sept. 22, 1950 
For information address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


Joseph Hovell 


Sculpture Studio 


PRIVATE & CLASS 
DAY & EVE. INSTRUCTION 


3 Riverside Drive,N.Y. SC.4-6252 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial “Att, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


AMERICAN iN 40 
ACADEMY OF 

Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 
cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 
e-asses. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Blvd., Dept. 970, Chicago 4, 















DAVID FREDENTHAL 


CLASSES IN 


WATERCOLOR & DRAWING 


Mornings ¢ Afternoons « Evenings 
For information write or call 
Studio 4, "Oa? Madison Avenue, New York City 


Plaza 9-7107 
July 1, 1950 





Newport, Oregon, will be a haven for 
art students this summer. Courses to 
be offered by Jack McLarty and Louis 
Bunce from July 31 to August 25 will 
cost $50 for the full four weeks or $15 
weekly for shorter periods. Classes will 
meet Monday through Friday, 9 to 12. 
* ES * 


Three miles from Woodstock, New 
York’s answer to Cape Cod, Tschac- 
basov will conduct his summer classes. 
Emphasis here is on freedom of expres- 
sion—though technical elements are 
fully discussed and demonstrated. 
Tschacbasov feels that the school can 
be particularly useful in loosening up 
students who are cramped by a'surfeit 
of academic training. Tuition including 
sleeping accommodations is $35 per 
week for dormitory-style living. 

* * * 

Margaret McDonald Phillips, ‘“Paint- 
er of Beautiful Women,” teaches paint- 
ing in her 57th Street studio every 
weekday morning from 10:30 to 1:00. 
Rates are $20 per month for one lesson 
per week, $35 for two lessons per week 
and $50 for three. Students are also 
taken out for landscape painting. 

oe * ob 

Isaac Friedlander of Great Neck, L. I. 
conducts painting classes on Mondays, 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays and drawing 
classes on Thursdays and Fridays. Stu- 
dents pay $50 for 20 sessions, which 
they may take at their convenience, 
with the proviso that they use up all 
the sessions within three months. Out- 
door painting field trips are part of the 
curriculum and classes in woodcut, 
wood-engraving or etching can be ar- 
ranged. Saturday children’s classes are 
also offered by Mr. Friedlander. 

“25° 6 


Saint Simons Island in Georgia is 
the site of the Island School of Art 
which offers a six-weeks’ course in out- 
door sketching, painting: and life study 
from July 5 to August 16. The classes 
are open to beginners and advanced 
students. The fee of $252 for the com- 
plete course or $176 for one month in- 
cludes, besides tuition, room, board, 
and bus service to all parts of the 
island. Recreational facilities available 
include golf, horseback riding, tennis, 
swimming, boating and fishing. 

ae Eo cd 


Starting July 10, William Meyero- 
witz and Theresa F. Bernstein will con- 
duct a six-week course in painting in 
Gloucester, Mass. The school is well 
situated with landscape subjects, fish- 
eries and beach close by, a garden in 
which models are posed, and a studio 
for indoor portrait and still-life work. 
A special feature of the session is Sun- 
day evening concerts and exhibitions. 

Oe * cS 

One of the most unusual summer 
schools is the rolling watercolor school 
offered by E, A. Whitney. Starting from 
Penn Station every two weeks, the 
group will be taken by Mr. Whitney 
through New England in his siation 
wagon. Every night a stopover will be 
made at a selected cabin, and every 
morning at 8 the group will get up for 
an early breakfast followed by a lec- 
ture and demonstration, and then to 
work. Tuition for the two weeks is $70. 
Cabin fees are about $2 per day and 
food will come to about $3 per day. 
There is no transportation charge. 











Chouinard 


Art Institute 


Classes in painting, water 
color, color and design, 

advertising design, maga- 
zine illustration, interior 


design, architecture and 
industrial design, costume 
design and fashion 
illustration. 

Write Registrar for information 
743 South Grand View 
Street 
Los Angeles 5, California 
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ontemporary Painting 
rts PR 


Unique 3-year workshop training in the 
arts and humanities. Symposium lectures, 
exhibitions, recitals by distinguished guest 
artists, and Advisory Board members. 
G. 1. APPROVED. 
For catalog, write Registrar 
1322 NEW YORK AVENUE, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


BUTERA SCHOOL OF 


FINE ARTS 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
SMALL GROUPS — INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
wentos Accepted 

e for Catalogue A.D. 
240 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 15, MASS. 
LIC. COMM. OF MASS. DEP’T. OF toucaties 








SUMMER SCHOOL OF PORTRAIT PAINTING 
JULY 5 TO SEPTEMBER 8 


ROSA PORTRAIT 
LEE PAINTING 


Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 
6 Kendall Lane, Provincetown, Mass. 
For further information & catalog address: 


ROSA LEE, c/o Hoffman Studio at 
30 East Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Non-profit. Member University Center 
in Georgia. Outstanding for profes- 
sional work. Fine and advertising art. 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. Interior 
Decoration and Design. Ceramics. 
Summer session. Catalog. 


ROBERT S. ROGERS, Director 
BOX D, 1262 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ast CAREER SCHOOL 


ATOP THE FLATIRON BLDG., NEW YORK 
State-approved certificate courses. Draw- 
ing, Painting, Design, for specialization 
in Advertising, Illustration, Cartooning, 
Fashion, ete. Day and eve. courses. 
Sat. classes—Jr. & Sr. Term openings: 
Sept. fx Feb. 6, June 18. Est. 1926 
s Alberta T. Ellison, Dir. 
Suite 2009, 175 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.C. 10 













SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


will re-open in Noank July 10th to Sept. Ist 
For information kindly write 


Noank, Conn. Tel. Mystic 368 


















(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT GUSTAVE J. NOBACK 
7005 Groton Street, Forest Hills, New York 


Ist NAT'L VICE PRESIDENT : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


2nd NAT'L VICE PRESIDENT : JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 
35 Heathcote Road, Scarsdale, New York 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 





NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
Route 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 
NATIONAL TREASURER NILS HOGNER 
35 West 8th Street, New York City 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS CHAIRMAN: 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN 
306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore 12, Md. 


HONORARY PRESIDENT ALBERT T. REID 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, ALON BEMENT, 


LOUIS BETTS, 


A. Fee BRINCKERHOFF, DEAN CORNWELL, 


ROGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON GRANT, GARNET D. GROSSE, FLORENCE L. HOHMAN, PERCY LEASON, GEORG 
LOBER, EDMUND MAGRATH, L. F. MOCK. HOBART NICHOLS, GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, HENRY 0’CONNOR, HELEN GAPEN 
OEHLER, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. PLATT, TABER SEARS, HOWARD B. SPENCER, STOW WENGENROTH, FREDERIC 


WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, FREDERIC 


ALLEN WILLIAMS, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-TREASURER, MRS. CALVERT BREWER, 114 EAST 84th STREET, NEW YORK 28, N. Y., RH. 4-8764 





American Art Week Prizes 


(Continued from the June 1 issue) 

“There are four gold pins for indi- 
vidual efforts in Art Promotion, 1949. 
They go to: 

“Gretchen Wood, who founded and 
built up the Puerto Rico Chapter. She 
recently was asked to go back and head 
them again, but Mrs. Wood can’t be in 
two places at once and she has founded 
the Chapter of the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland and brought in 50 new mem- 
bers to date. 

“Miss A, M. Carpenter, who assumed 
the State of Texas (we do well to re- 
view the map) from the already heavy 
program at Hardin-Simmons University 
and carried it for several years. 

“Mrs. Frederick Card, who is fast 
bringing Connecticut into the fuller de- 
velopment it is capable of, directed from 
her home in Bridgeport. 

“And to Mrs. Mrytle Taylor Brad- 







GENUINE 


acct color ¢ 


NO LOSS IN PERMANENCE OR BRILLIANCE... 
Grumbacher Genuine Casein Colors contain the 
same rich, brilliant pigments used in the manufac- 
ture of Grumbacher oil and water colors. They are 
all permanent and intermixable. 


NO CHANGE IN PAINTING TECHNIQUE... 
Grumbacher Genuine Casein Colors produce effects 
ranging in character from delicate aquarelle washes 
to oil color-like moderate impastos. 


NO CUPS...NO HUMIDIFYING RAGS... 


ford, a list of whose achievements fills 
many a page in the files. 


Women’s Clubs Participate 


“It is not news that the American 
Art Weeks story includes countless or- 
ganizations, but we like to mention the 
repeated wide-spread participation of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs— 

“The National Honorary Fraternity, 
Kappa Pi, expected to conduct an essay 
contest this year. They promise to do 
better next year. They had better be- 
cause there is one of Fred Whitaker’s 


swell watercolors salted down for that 


purpose, I’m told. 


Essay Contest 


“This year we added the endorsement 
of American Pen Women, who partici- 
pated with an essay contest that took 
the subject, “How Art Enriches Our 


Daily Lives,” for its theme. The three 
winning essays were printed in THE Art 
Dicest in three successive numbers the 
first of the year. Results were as fol- 
lows: First Prize was an autographed 
copy of “Eagle of the Sea” by Bruce 
Grand and Gordon Grant. The former 
donated the book and a small fragment 
of the Frigate Constitution, which the 
book is about; the latter gave one of 
his illustrations for the book. This won- 
derful package was won by Nellie Bur- 
get Miller for the Colorado Branch. 
Second Prize was an original charcoal 
drawing by Gordon Grant, donated by 
the artist and won by Florence B, 
Jacobs for the Pine Tree Branch, Maine. 
Third Prize was won by Antoinette 
Fellows Smythe for the Philadelphia 
Branch, donated by the _ publishers, 
Rand McNally & Company, an auto- 
graphed copy of “My American Heri- 
tage,” a collection by Raiph Henry and 
Lucile Pannell, illustrated by John 
Dukes McKee. 


Essay Jury 


“The Jury consisted of Guthrie Bur- 
ton, poet and author, and our Mr. Con- 
row and Mr. Grant. Mr. Conrow added 
comments of value to the entrants and 
it is a special joy to point out Mr. 
Grant, who was so cooperative and gen- 
erous with his prizes, as in the past. 

“All of these above names make ex- 
cellent reading from ‘“Who’s Who,” 
where you can learn of their important 
achievements in poetry, in prose, in il- 
lustration. I am sure you share this 
delight in tying the art of the illustrator 
in with that of the writer and encour- 
aging happy further relationships. Ac- 
customed to writing, I have received 





just squeeze the color from the tube onto the palette, 


NO WASTE... 


but for days. 


dip your brush in water and paint. 


Grumbacher Genuine Casein Colors remain fresh 
and workable on the palette, not just for hours .. . 


\M. GRUMBACHER 
















Fill out coupon 
below for FREE 
illustrated 
instructive 
Casein Booklet 
and Color Card 


The Art Digest 
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interesting letters from all. One confessed painting was her 
suppressed desire; another tells of stupendous research at 
the University of Pennsylvania. The third, a real pioneer 
who began life in a log cabin in the Maine woods, now lives 
in the old homestead owned by the fifth generation. 


Art Weeks Work 


“So much for hearts and flowers. Now a few facts— 

“Over the last two years, your National Director has 
written over 750 personal letters; twice that many form let- 
ters have been sent out and an equal number of post cards. 
For the League’s printed material, the special blue Art 
Weeks brochures and posters that also had to be counted, 
folded, addressed, and mailed, the figures run into thou- 
sands. Then there were semi-monthly Board meetings, when 
attended, preparing reports, representing the League at 
meetings, serving on special committes, pinch-hitting by 
taking over other offices in emergency, traveling to outlying 
chapters on occasions, dozens of other things, and so forth. 

“In spite of a mighty fine Executive Secretary and com- 
mittees, whose efforts always help, all this requires a Head, 
time, and an exchequer, which is never adequate to cover. 
This is presented to give you just a peak at one office on 
this side of the table and to attempt, in these percentages, 
to impress you with your part in the Art Weeks program. 


You Must Help 


“None of the aforementioned means a thing unless you 
and your co-workers wrap up the whole thing in the rain- 
bow of your own colorful inspiration with belief, endeavor, 
and express yourselves in the true colors that do not fade. 
With all that, we sitting back here are but a mere dummy 
set-up for the letterhead of the American Artists Profes- 
sional League unless you write on these blank pages the 
story of real activity you engage in, and working together 
bring the League up into its full place in the nation. 

“T liken it to a regatta, each with a place at an oar. Be 
sure you are in your place; be sure of that fellow you elect 
to call the strokes; if you are that fellow, be sure your calis 
are forthright and well understood, for it is the whole mem- 
bership and the side lines, whose ears are attuned. 

“Be sure you know here, how, and why you are traveling, 
and that you do arrive, for the race of American Art Weeks 
1950 cannot be won on the scores of other years.” 

—HELEN GAPEN OEHLER. 


Florence Hohman on A.A.P.L. Aims 


After two years away from League work I am back again 
in the post of National Regional Chapter Chairman with the 
wish for artists and patrons everywhere that this year will 
bring to each of you the realization of a hope. 

Ideals and policies cannot be repeated too often, so in 
reiterating the ideals and policies of our League we have 
transformed them into working plans. They are interwoven 
into a fabric of understanding and intelligent promotion of 
the works of the artist through American Art Week. 

In the professional world our aim is to promote high 
educational standards in professional training, to advance the 
interests of and develop opportunities for the serious crea- 
tive artists and craftsman, and to stimulate improvement in 
student and professional programs. With the privilege we 
have attained through our widespread membership, we must 
always realize the responsibility we have undertaken to 
keep our principles not only as a guide to ourselves and our 
members, but as an example to our associates. 


To Chapter Chairmen 


Do you remember when, as your National Chapter Chair- 
man two years ago, I wrote you this message: 

An integral part of this active organization is its mem- 
bership, and we are genuinely proud of you and your indi- 
vidual acomplishments in maintaining a State Chapter. 

As we approach another year filled with potent activities, 
We sincerely trust you will help make your Chapter larger, 
and of greater importance to your community. Whatever 
feeling you may have had in the past that your pioneering 
fell on barren soil must by now be. supplemented by the 
ever-present support of your charter members. This con- 
tinuance of interest has been so essential to our standard 
that we are now organized for new and greater things. 

May this message, basically, be a reminder that no one 
person is responsible for the success of a project. Increase 
your membership and art activities for your community now. 
Be ready for our National Program American Art Week, 
November 1.—FLorRENCE L. HOHMAN. ; 


July 1, 1950 
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want the BEST BRUSH 
if is possible to make! 


Not just the best available —but the 
BEST POSSIBLE! Simmons-King 
‘‘Graef” Series 700 Water Color 
Brushes stand alone in QUALITY 
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The BUSINESS END 
The perfect point, the full body, the 
snap and long life of the pure red 
sable hair are the result of expert se- 
lection, preparation and workmanship 
by the best craftsmen in the business. 





SEAMLESS FERRULE 
Perfectly round from end to end. Extra 
heavy nickeled copper, triple crimped. 





ALBATA HANDLE 
Extra long with ample “‘heft’’ for better 
contro!, tapered for perfect balance. 


The ‘‘Graef’’ Series 700 Water Color 
Brushes are manufactured by the 
STi eaalale mie NAC LM eee 
Mama La ee ee Lae lea 
ciples followed in the making of 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS ARTISTS 
COLORS — the best possible, and 
only the best possible, always! 


Ask for SIMMONS-KING Brushes 
at all 


Ra rn a 
a 


dealers. 


Prices: *““GRAEF” Series 700 Red Sables 


No.00— .75 No. 4—1.50 
No. O— .75 No. 5—2.00 
No. 1— .85 No. 6—2.5C 
No. 2—1.00 No. 7—3.75 
No. 3—1.25 No. 8—5.00 


Full English sizes. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC. 


2700 Highland Ave., Cincinnati 12, O. 
96 Spring St.. New York 12, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE ARTISTS OIL COLORS 
WATER COLORS * CASEIN COLORS * DRY COLORS 
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CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
Pee kts) ee LOat 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery July 14-Sept. 24: 
Art Schools, U.S.A., 1950. 

ATHENS, OHIO 

Chubb Gallery July 1-31: 8th An- 
nual Ohio Valley Oil & Watercolor 
Show. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Walters Art Gallery Jo Sept. 4: 
English Needlework and Em? -oid 
eries. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Academy To Aug. 31: 
Annual Student Exhibition; July 
16-Aug. 16: Max Weber Drawings. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards July: Group Ex- 
hibition. 

Museum of Fine Arts From July 
18: Japanese Screen Paintings of 
the 16th Century. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery To July 11: 
Patteran. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum July: Sculpture of 
Early Civilizations. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute 7o July 30: 54th An- 
nual of Artists of Chicago € Vi- 
cinity; To July 23: Prints &@ Draw- 
ings by Rico Lebrun; To July 28: 
Prints of the 19th & 20th Cen- 
turies. 

Public Library July: Etchings € 
Paintings by Eugenie F. Glaman, 

Stevens Gross Studio To Aug. 5: 
Artists of Stevens Gross. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art July: 75 Master- 
pieces in Prints; European & Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center July 2-Sept. 4: 
New Accessions of American Mu- 
seums; July: Santos. 

COLUMBIA, 8. C. 

Museum of Art To July 11: The 
Prophets by Andre Racz; July 14- 
Aug. 14: Venice & the Medieval 
World. 

CONCORD, MASS. 

Arts & Crafts Gallery July: David 
W. Carter. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute July: Anthony Has- 
well & Leslie Johnson Collections. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum July: 56th Annual Ex- 
hibition Artists West of the Mis- 
sissippi; To Sept. 15: Indian Paint- 
ing. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center July: Louisiana Paint- 
ers; lowa Falls Exhibition. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts July: “Your Neigh- 
bor Collects’; Animals in Art; 
Honduras & the Mayans; Recent 
Accessions—Graphic Arts. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum July: Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Exhibition. 
HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 

Huckleberry Mountain Workshop 
Camp July 21-22: 8th Open An- 
nual. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Museum of Fine Arts Jo July 30: 
Scottish Painters of this Century. 
HYANNIS, MASS. 
Prickett School July: ist National 
Technocratic Movement Exhibition, 


KENNEBUNK, MAINE 

Brick Store Museum 7o July 28: 
19th Century Costumes; To July 
22: Colored Prints—American In- 
dians. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery July: Early Painting 
in Missouri. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Art Association Jo July 23: “Artist 
Before the Mirror.” 

County Museum 7o July 31: Artists 
of Los Angeles & Vicinity. 

Cowie Galleries July: Modern Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

Esther's Alley Gallery July: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
Forsyte Gallery July: Modern Paint- 

ings. 

Hatfield Galleries July: Modern 
French & American Paintings. 
Frank Perls Gallery To July 8: 
Painters from the Downtown Gal- 
lery; July 10-26: Paul Klee @ Ly- 
onel Feininger; July 27-August 16: 
Howard Warshaw. 

Stendahl Galleries July: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 
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Taylor Galleries July: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Vigeveno Galleries July: Maurice De 
Viaminck. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Public Library July 6-28: Sculpture 
Lesson. 

Speed Art Museum T7o July 17: 
Stamp Design; July 10-27; 20th 
Century Watercolors; Painting € 
Sculpture in Architecture. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery To July 15: British 
Prints; July 6-31: Doug Anderson; 
July 10-Aug. 6: Watercolors. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

University Gallery To July 15: Oils 
trom Midtown Gallery; July: Iran; 
16th Annual Student Show. 

Walker Art Center July: The.Tradi- 
tion in Good Design, 1940-50. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum July: Closed. 

MONTREAL, CANADA 
Museum of Fine Arts July: Per- 
manent Collections. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum July: Flights of 
Fancy; From July 21: The Sculptor 
Speaks. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum T7o July 15: 22 
Painters of the Western Hemisphere. 
NEWPORT, R. I. 

Art Association July 1-22: 
nual Exhibition. 
NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts & Sciences July: 
Members Work. 

OGUNQUIT, ME. 

Art Association July 2-29: Group 
Exhibition of Modern Americans. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Art Museum July: Ancient 
Sculpture July 16-Aug. 13: Omaha- 
Council Bluffs 6th Annual Exhibi- 
tion. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute To July 16: Henry 
Lee McFee. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance July: Group Exhibi- 
tion. 

Coleman Art Gallery July: Contem- 
porary Paintings. 
Georges de Braux July: 
French Painters. 

Dubin Galleries July: Modern Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts Center Jo July 17: 
8rd Annual Everyman's Art Show. 
PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Art Museum July 
5-29: Paintings by Tseng, Hsien- 
Chi. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum July: Travelling Ezx- 
hibitions; French Landscape Paint- 
ings before Impressionism; Rolf 
Nesch Metallic Prints. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club July: Paintings by Mem- 
bers. 

Museum of Art To Aug. 12: Rhode 
Island School of Design Students’ 
Exhibition. 

RALEIGH, N. C. 

State Art Gallery Jo July 30: North 
Carolina Painting—1950. 

ROCKLAND, ME. 

Farnsworth Museum T7o July 15: 
Francis E. Hamabe July 5-Aug. 30: 
41 Painters on Monhegan Island. 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Art Association To Aug. 1: 30th 
Anniversary Show, Part I. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery July: 13 Water- 
colorists; Pre-Columbian Peruvian 
Textiles. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum July: Art Alli- 
ance Show. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery July: California 
Watercolor 1950 Annual; Henry 
Lee McFee Retrospective; Ceramics 
National. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Legion of Honor To July 9: John 
Peto; From July 14: Contempo- 
rary Italian Drawing; From July 
21: John Young. 

Museum of Art Jo July 23: Matta 
July: New Direction in Itaglio; 
Color Lithography; New Directions 
in Modern Painting; Handwrought 
Silver. 

East West Arts To July 28: Nature 
& the Chinese Eye. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

Museum of N. M. To duly 15: 
Joseph Fleck, Vivian Fiske, Eu- 
gene Brook, Cliff Harmon, Lucille 
Leggett; July 16-31: Hennings, 
Musgrave, Lizer; Santa Fe Women 
Artists. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum July: Permanent Col- 
lections. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse University July: Ivan Mes- 
trovic Carved Reliefs. 
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UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson - Williams - Proctor Institute 
July 2-31: Permanent Collections. 

URBANA, ILL. 

University of Ill. To July 16: Prints 
€ Drawings — Rembrandt to Pi- 
casso; July 19-Aug. 15: “Juliana 
Force & American Art.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery July: Sesquicenten- 
nial Exhibition. 

Library of Congress July: National 
Exhibition of Prints. 

National Gallery July: Permanent 
Collections. 

Public Library From July 6: Pic- 
tures of Early Washington. 

Truxtun - Decatur Naval Museum 
July: Thomas Truxtun & Stephen 
Decatur & the Navy of Their Time. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center To July 31: Ellen Wheel- 
wright, Henryette Whiteside, Ed- 
ward Grant, Robert Wheelwright. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum July: Closed. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ACA (63E57) July: Group Exhibi- 
tion. 

Acquavella July: Old 
Masters. 

A-D (130W46) July: Closed. 

American-British (122E55) To Au- 
gust 25: Harold Sterner Drawings. 

Argent (42W57) July: Closed. 

Artists Gallery (851 Lex.) July: 
Closed. 

AAA (711 5th) 
Group Show. 

Babcock (38E57) To Sept. 9: 19th 
& 20th Century American Artists. 

Barzansky (664 Mad.) To Aug. 30: 
Closed. 

Binet (67E57) To July 10: Ghikas, 
Leydenfrost, Stewart; July: Draw- 
ings Show. 

Bodley (26E55) July: Group Ezx- 
hibition, 

Brooklyn Mus. (E’Pkwy) To Sept. 
4: American Indian Art Acquisi- 
tions; Egyptian Art Acquisitions. 

Buchholz (32E57) July: Closed. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) July: 
Changing Group Shows. 

Creative Studios of Art & Decora- 
tion (680 Lex.) To Sept. 30: A. J. 
Toran. 

Cherry Lane Theater (38 Commerce) 
July: Margo Hoff; Robert Harris; 
Sherman; Lynn Kowan. 

Columbia U. (116 & Amst.) To 
Oct. 1: 45 Unpublished Sketches 
by John LaFarge. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) 
Recent Accessions. 

Peter Cooper Gallery 
July: Closed. 

Delius (116E57) July: Group Er- 
hibition. 

Downtown (32E51) July 
Charles Demuth. 

Durlacher (11E57) To July 7: 
American €& British Paintings. 

Egan (63E57) July: Group Exhibi- 
tion. 

Eggleston (161W57) July: Closed. 

8th Street (33W8) To Sept. 4: An- 
nual Summer Show. 

Feigl (601 Mad.) To July 22: 
American & French Moderns. 

Ferargil (63E57) July: Group Ezx- 
hibition. 

Rose Fried (40E68) July: Closed. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) To July 
22: The Landscape & Grand Cen- 
tral Moderns. 


(119E57) 


July: Summer 


July: 
(313W53) 


5-30: 


Hacker (24W58) To duly $8067 
Graphic Festival: Part One. : 
Hugo (26E55) July: Closed. 7 
Janis (15E57) July: Closed. , 
Kleemann (65E57) July: Graphicg 
by Edvard Munch, 

Knoedler (14E57) July: Group of 
Old Masters & Modern Americans, 
Kootz (600 Mad.) July: Closed. 5 
Kraushaar (32E57) July: Group” 
Exhibition. 


Laurel (108E57) July: Closed. 
Levitt (559 Mad.) July: Paintings 
é& Sculpture by Modern Americans. 
Little (64 & Lex.) To July §; 
Martha O'Donnell. 

Little Carnegie (146W57) 
Paintings by ASL Students. 
Luyber (112E57) Group Exhibition, 
Macbeth (11E57) To July 31; 
Group Exhibition. 
Matisse (41E57) 
French Painiings. 
Metropolitan Museum (82 & 5th) 
July: Modern American Paintings, 
Midtown (605 Mad.) July: Group? 
Exhibition, 

Milch (55E57) July: Group Exhibi-) 
tion, ’ 
Modreal (6 5th) July: Closed. 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53)> 
July 5-30; Circulating Exhibitions; ” 
To Aug. 13: Edvard Munch; To 
July 16: Posters. fi 
Mus. Non-Obj. Painting (1071 5th) 
July: Group Exhibition. 

Mus. City N. Y. (5th & 104) To 
Sept. 30: Stranger in Manhattan, 
National Academy (1083) July: 
Outdoor Sculpture Show. 
Newcomb-Macklin (16E57) 
Closed. 


National Arts Club (15 Gram. Pk.) 
July: Members Summer Exhibition, | 
N. Y. Cire. Lib. of Paintings (640 
Mad.) July: Old Masters 4 Modern 
Paintings. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. (CPW & 77) July: > 
New Accessions. ‘ 
Betty Parsons (15E57) July: Closed, 7 
Passedoit (121E57) July: Group 
Exhibition. 

Pen & Brush (16E10) July: Mem-7 
bers’ Watercolor Exhibition. / 
Peridot (6E12) July: Group Ea-~ 
hibition. 

Perls (32E58) July: Closed. : 
Perspectives (34E51) July: Closed. 
Portraits (460 Park) July: Ameri- 
van Portraits. 

Pyramid (59E8) July. Group Ez- 
hibition. 

Rehn (683 5th) Jo July 31: Group = 
Exhibition, 

Riverside Mus. (310 Riv. Dr.) July: = 
Closed. 4 
RoKo (51 Greenwich) Jo July 7: 
Group Show. 

Rosenberg (16E57) July: 
Knaths; Avery; Rattner. 
Salpeter (36W56) To Sept. 9: Gal-~ 
lery Group Show. 

Bertha Schaefer (32E57) To July 
28: Fact & Fantasy, 1950. 
Schaeffer (52E58) July: Old Mas-~ 
ters. 3 
Schultheis (15 Maiden Lane) July: 
Old Masters. 

E & A Silberman 
Old Masters. 
Serigraph (38E57) To Sept. 16: 
New Serigraphs, 1950. 
Van Dieman Lilienfeld (21E57) 
July: Modern Marine Paintings. 7 
Van Loen (46E9) To August 15: 
Mid-Century Sculpture Exhibition. 
Viviano (42E57) July: Closed. 
Weyhe (794 Lex.) To July 28: 
Group Exhibition of Watercolors, ~ 
Wittenborn (38E57) July: Howard 
Low Mobiles; Kelt Engravings. 


July: 


July: Modern’ 


July: 
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(32E57) July: 


Do YOU know your ART? 


To be sure of the current art events 
see The Art Dicest “Calendar of Current 
Exhibitions.” This is the most complete cal- 


endar you can find in any art publication. 
For complete art news coverage read The 
Art Dicest every issue. Published 20 times 


a year. $4 one year, $7 two years. 


The ART DIGEST, 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. 22 


The Art Digest 





fo new members of the 


~ ART BOOK GUILD 
CEZANNE 


By Bernard Dorival 


A Magnificent Library Book, superbly illustrated with more 
than 180 full page plates, 24 in full-color separately tipped in 
by hand. The original edition, 8% x 10%. Published at $12.50. 


F REE to new members 


The best general discussion on Cézanne now in print, this is a book of solid and 
enduring scholarship, written with a light touch that makes fascinating reading. 

This study reaffirms Cézanne’s position as the head of the modern movement in art, 
clarifying the nature of his great contribution and its pervading influence on the work of 
contemporary artists. Bernard Dorival, curator of the National Museum of Modern Art, 
relates Cézanne’s biography, his locale and the current of art thought of his day, 

fusing them into a revealing analysis of the master's slow but steady development as an 
innovator of art forms. Mr. Dorivai unfolds the steps by which Cézanne came to 

recognize both the limitations and possibilities of Impressionism, how he endeavored, 
while retaining the spectrum palette and the broken-color technique, to strengthen his work 
by relating it to the older tradition of creating solid forms. The reader is thus enabled 

to follow Cézanne’s progress, step by step, along the course that led to the artist’s one aim: 
“To make of Impressionism an art as solid and enduring as that of the museums.” 


$2259 worth of books for %62° HOW THE GUILD OPERATES 


It costs you nothing to be a member of the Art Book 


Start your membership with Guild — you pay only for the books you want, after 


you receive them, at the special members’ price, plus 


THE TASTE OF ANGELS _. iets cuie's mecssine, describing the forthcoming 


selection. If you do not want to receive this book, 
simply return the printed form. Savings on selections 
are as high as 40%, sometimes even higher, and for 
An exquisite example of modern bookmaking; 661 pages, lavishly each four selections you buy, you receive a valuable 
illustrated with over 100 plates in full-color and black and white; dividend book free. You enroll for no fixed term and 
fully d d with dch Original editi loth you may cancel your membership at any time after 
ly documented with maps and charts. Original e on, gray-cio purchasing four Guild selections. 
bound and stamped in gold. Published at $10.00. 


By Francis Henry Taylor 


The result of over 10 years’ research by the celebrated Director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, this is the behind-the-scenes 
account, often as dramatic as thriller fiction, of the Angels who, as the 
author says in his introduction, risked their lives and their fortunes to 
gratify their tastes and their passion 
for beauty. The story of the great art 


collections, from Egyptian times to PAUL GARDNER ROCKWELL KENT WALTER PACH 
Napoleon, is interwoven with vivid Director, World-renowned Famous artist and 


Nelson Gallery, artist art critic 

accounts of the mad pursuit, the Kansas City 

intrigues, the war-looting and the The Guild’s Editorial Advisory Board 
subterfuges — or the fabulous sums — 
resorted to by the foremost amateur- 
savants : Popes like Cosimo III, Kings 
like Charles I, Queens like Christina 
of Sweden, and merchant princes like 
Lorenzo de Medici and Crozat, in 
order to surround themselves with the 
great works of the supreme artists of 
all ages. ; 
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THE ART BOOK GUILD OF AMERICA, INC., Dept. AD 4 
296 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive FREE, as 
a gift upon joining, Cézanne, by Bernard Dorival. With it, 
send as my first selection, The Taste of Angels, by Francis 
Henry Taylor, at the special members’ price of $6.25 plus 
38 cents postage and packing charge. I agree to purchase at 
least four monthly selections each year I am a member, and 


I may cancel my subscription at any time after taking four 
such books. 


Retail price $10.00; members’ price $6.25 ZONE....... STATE 
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FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


FOR EVERY 
MEDIUM 


IN EVERY 
PRICE RANGE 
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